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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONDITION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


oo day has furnished proof,” said ex-President Cleve- 

land on election night, “that a harmonized Democracy is 
at least able to meet the enemy with its old-time enthusiasm.” 
Altho this meeting with “the enemy” resulted in the Republican 
control of the next Congress by about 22 majority, and the loss 
of Colorado, Montana, and Idaho to the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats capture Delaware and Rhode Island and cut down the Re- 
publican majorities in Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. In New York, some of the Republican papers admit 
that if Judge Parker had been the Democratic candidate, he 
would probably have been elected governor, and would have be- 
come the logical Democratic candidate for the Presidency in 
1904. 
ever, the campaign is believed by some papers to have elimi- 
nated those already in the field. 


Instead of developing a new Presidential candidate, how- 


David B. Hill was popularly 
supposed to be looking forward to nomination in 1904 as the 
reward if his candidate carried New York, which he failed to do. 
Mr. Bryan made an elaborate speech-making tour in the West, 
but, says an Omaha despatch to the New York //era/d (Ind.), 
“not a candidate in whom Bryan was interested and for whom 
he spoke was elected.” Some have said that Mr. Bryan was 
training Tom L. Johnson, of Ohio, to be his successor; but Mr. 
Johnson’s candidates were defeated last week in Ohio by more 
than the usual Republican majority. Not all the Democratic 
papers, however, look upon the elimination of these leaders as 
aloss. Says the New York 7imes (Ind. Dem.) : 


“It is clear that the Democratic party comes out of the cam- 
paign in a much better shape than it has been in for a decade. 
It has practically put behind it the vagaries of Bryanism and 
has united on the tariff issue, and it has made great gains. If 
it continues in this course its prospects for usefulness to the 
country and of success for its principles is decidedly encourag- 
ing.” 


With Mr. Bryan, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Hill 
presenting quite diverse views to the Democratic voters in differ- 
ent parts of the country, there is room for a difference of opinion 
as to what was the main issue upon which the party made its 
fight. The Springfield Refud/ican (Ind.), which in recent 
years has been more in sympathy with the Democratic party 





than the Republican, makes a careful and detailed review of the 
Democratic campaign, and says: 


“It was a chaos of defeat, with here and there an upward 
surge toward victory, governed, however, by no discernible 
political tendency in the least general in its scope. It was the 
fight of a leaderless party, with terrible internal dissensions, 
with no common principle and no common aim. In one State 
there was an anti-plutocratic candidate; in the adjoining State, 
a candidate rank with the prestige of attempted syndicate ex- 
ploitation of the people. In the one commonwealth, the party 
declared imperialism to be an issue; in the adjoining common- 
wealth that issue was considered only to be ignored. Here 
tariff reform was the paramount issue; there the issue was trust 



































LUCIUS F. C., GARVIN (DEM.), 
Governor of Rhode Island. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS (DEM.), 
Governor of Arkansas. Reelected. 














domination. Connecticut caution on the coal question became 
York. Doubtless 
there has never been a time in America when the opposition 
party understood itself less than it does to-day; there never was 
a time when it was more variedly discordant and more magnifi- 
cently unled. The Democracy can hope for no permanent suc- 
cess until it becomes one thing or the other, until it finds and 
unites upon its principles and gets leadership that is bounded by 
more than state or sectional lines.” 


downright Socialism in conservative New 


The New York American (Dem.), whose editor, Mr. Hearst, 
has just been elected to Congress, proposes that the Democracy 


become a labor party. It suggests: 


“The Democratic party must associate itself intimately and 
sincerely with the working people of this country. 

“The trusts and the Republican party are allied, as every- 
body knows. ‘There is a combination for profit and for financial 
rule between the great monopolistic corporations and the Repub- 
lican leaders. 

“If the Democrats would succeed, they must establish with 
the leaders of labor the relationship which the Republicans have 
established with the leaders of the trusts. 

“In return for financial support the Republican party gives to 
the trusts—always predatory and usually illegal—full protection ; 
the right to dictate laws and name executives. 

“The Democratic party must join with the laboring citizen- 
ship of the nation—the backbone of the nation. The Demo- 
cratic party must give to the man who works the encourage- 
ment, support, and the legal protection which the Republican 
party gives to the trusts.” 





It is a good thing for the party that it failed to win the con- 


gressional fight, declares the Boston //era/d (Ind.). To quote: 


“If the Democrats had been successful on Tuesday and had 
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D. C. HEYWARD (DEM), 


Governor of South Carolina 



































JAMES B. FRAZIER (DFM.), 


Governor of Tennessee. 



































WILLIAM IP. JELKS (DEM.), 


Goverror of Alabama. 
Reelected, 





























SAMUEL W. T. LANHAM (DEM.,), 


Governor of Texas. 
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elected, as they hoped to elect, a majority of the members of the 


national House of Representatives, all of the industrial reverses 
] 
which the next two years have in store for us would have been 
aid to the accot of is entirely powerless political party. 
laid to the a int of th t j j 
The fact that prices in the stock market declined. yesterday 
I fact th in th k m t \ rday 
would have been counted a result of Democratic success, if 
Democratic success had been won. Now, for the purpose of 
fixing political responsibility, it is far better that the Republi- 
cans should be held entirely accountable for whatever may occur 
between this time and election day, 1904. If they could share 


responsibility with the Democrats, or could make a pretense of 





throwing responsibility upon the Opposition party, 
lose no time in doing so, As itis, they must bear the undividec 
responsibility for the mistakes that their government has made 


and is likely to make during the next two years, and for the 
changes in industrial conditions which we feel certain will make 


themselves potently felt long before these two years are over. 


We firmly believe that the Democracy is in a much better posi- 
tion to elect, two years hence, a President of the United States, 
and a majority in the lower branch of Congress, and make at the 
same time a long step toward acquiring possession of the United 
States Senate, thanit would be if it had elected a sufficient num- 
ber of its congressional candidates to give it next year the con- 
trol of the House of Representatives.” 


INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE STATE 
ELECTIONS. 

i aay features of the state elections that appear to inter- 

est the newspapers most are the Democratic capture of 
Rhode Island and Delaware, the Republican capture of Colorado, 
Montana, and Idaho, and the close result in New York. In 
New York there was a picturesque contest between New York 
City and the rest of the State that has caused considerable 
remark, One-half of the population in round numbers is in the 
metropolis, and one-half is “‘up-state.” The metropolitan half 
sent a Democratic “‘tidal wave” of 122,000 plurality up to the 
Harlem River, only to see it met and overcome by a Republican 
wave of about 135,000 plurality from the smaller cities and rural 
districts. New York City is growing much more rapidly than 
the rest of the State, however, and a few years may see its pres- 
ent position of dependence upon the up-State will reversed. The 
Republican leaders are feeling uncomfortable, it is said, over 
the election of a Democratic attorney-general, who owes his vic- 
tory to his indorsement by the Prohibitionists, who gave him 
about 25,000 votes. In Pennsylvania the usual charges of cor- 
ruption and ballot-box stuffing are being heard, but the majority 
of Judge Pennypacker, the Republican candidate, is so large 
(about 150,000), that the Philadelphia Ledger, a paper that op- 
posed him strongly in the campaign, remarks that “the result 
could not have been affected by votes illegally cast, however 
numerous these may have been.” Most of the papers outside of 
Pennsylvania make pitying remarks upon the political condition 
of that commonwealth and its subserviency to Senator Quay, 
but the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph (Rep.) calls the election 
“a distinct triumph for the best citizenship of the State,” and 
the Harrisburg 7e/egraph declares that Pennsylvania has 
“again proved herself steadfast in the battle for human prog- 
ress.” In Massachusetts the Democrats carried on a determined 
campaign, spending, it is reported, a large sum of money. The 
Republicans won, but with a majority of 40,000, as compared 
with 71,000 one year ago. Both sides are reported as satisfied 
with this result. The Republican Boston Journa/ regards the 
reduced majority as merely “a return to normal political condi- 
tions,” and “not a bad thing for the commonwealth.” ‘The 
Boston Advertiser (Rep.) says: 

“In a sense, the battle this year was a preliminary skirmish. 
The Democratic candidate, Mr. Gaston, went into the campaign 
this year with the idea of reorganizing the party in this State. 
The main idea of the Democratic leaders was to get the party 
on a platform which would be taken generally as repudiating 
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SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER (REP.) 
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Governor of Pennsylvania. 



































ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE CREP.) 


Governor of Wisconsin. 


Reelected. 



































JAMES H, PEABODY (REP.), 


Governor of Colorado 
































JOHN T. HILL CREP.) 
Governor of Maine 


Reelected 
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SAMUEL R.VAN ZANT (REP.), 
Governor of Minnesota. 


Reelected. 
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DE FOREST RICHARDS (REP.), 
Governor of Wyoming 


Reelected 
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Bryanism, and to make a good party feeling throughout the 
State. Beyond that, Mr. Gaston did not expect much, this year, 
except to cut into the Republican plurality far enough to encour- 
age the Democrats of Massachusetts to make their big fight 
next year.” 

The Democratic victory in Rhode Island is attributed by the 
Providence Journal (Ind.) to popular weariness “of General 
Brayton’s ownership of the Rhode Island political field, and of 
seeing him take fees for blocking or hastening legislation.” In 
addition to this resentment of boss rule, another reason is given 
by the Boston Adverdiser in the following paragraph: 


“er 


fhe principal reason for this remarkable change in Rhode 
Island politics, so far as the head of the ticket is concerned, is 
local, not national. The legislature, at its last session, passed 
a ten-hour law for street-railway employees. ‘This law the 
street-railway corporations refused to observe. There was, in 
consequence, a big strike. After it had gone on for a while, 
there were outbreaks of violence against ‘scabs’ that were 
breught in by the companies to fill the strikers’ places. Gover- 
nor Kimball sent troops to suppress the rioters. The striking 
employees claimed that this showed that in the governor’s view 
the law must be obeyed by wage-earners, while employers were 
at perfect liberty to disobey it. It was charged that Governor 
Kimball made no effort at all to compel obedience to the ten-hour 
law. In this view a good many citizens of Rhode Island who 
are not of the wage-earning classes shared.” 


In Ohio the efforts of Tom L. Johnson to swing the State into 
the Democratic column ended in a Republican majority of some- 
thing like 100,000, a mark that the Republicans have reached 
only once before in thirty years, which is as far back as the rec- 


ords at hand go. The Republican Cleveland Leader observes: 


“The net result, in brief, is a crushing blow to Johnson and 
Johnsonism. Fads have failed to lure the voters of Cuyahoga 
County as strongly as they did last year. Circus methods have 
not paid for their cost. Ohio never looked more hopelessly out 
of reach of the Democratic party than it does after a campaign 
of the Johnson kind. ‘The Republican victory is complete and 
monumental outside of Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, and it 
will serve, even here, to turn the tide against the man who has 
been able to have his own way in local affairs, for nearly two 
years, and has widened his ambitions without limit. 

“Toledo is clearly done with Jones. Columbus has_ had 
enough of Democracy. Cincinnati was never anywhere near so 
heavily Republican. Cleveland is headed inthe same direction, 
at last.” 

The Republican papers are also rejoicing over what a New York 
77 ibune headline writer happily calls the “* Winning of the West.” 
The Philadelphia Press says of this feature of the election : 

“One of the most significant results of last Tuesday’s elections 
is the proof they give that the States west of the Mississippi 
River, from having been nearly evenly divided in 1898, have 
become almost solidly Republican. ‘There are fifteen States in 
that region, of which the Republicans carried eight four years 
ago and the Democrats seven. This year the Democrats carry 
only one of the fifteen States. 

“The following table gives the majorities in each of these 
States in 1898, the previous mid-Presidential year, and in 1g02 


1898. 1902. 
States. 
Re- Re- 
| publican. Democrat publican. Democrat. 

PN scckesnepensecetsdassssoun Phen. Fi contenu 70,000 | 
ee ere, ar en eer 70,00 
BEGG BUOUR  v:ccceseccs seseus | eee: 8° cgadenes 12,00 
CCCs ccc cy aakée eee, Acadpbers 370 19,600 | 
DIN Gin cack ctablaeancade 700 5 .00« 
RS EC eo eee eee 1 seiaebes 40,000 | 
DING a. <\scbgenscacasesiadad sane $3,000 6,00 
ee ee Pore ee Or ee 11,700 ),090 | 
I ae. 2 occult ah aes balan cas $8) eae 3,000 | 
ES thes ks wien eg paumismeinee ‘ : 5, Oo 7,500 | 
BE hvaas<ckuusdecaeteancavesh” odeses 5,¢ 6,00 
Nevada ......... a ey Me enna ee SO il cxcueses 500 
RPNUUNE 4 4 <G'cusd ccaeeseheaase ae eer 2,000 
Sina Vlad ees onkesse nan ‘ a ee 17,000 | 
ES errr Cee Sie. | ccshanes 12,000 








Totals 
































RENJAMIN B, ODELL, JR. (REP.), 
Governor of New York. 
Reelected. 
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JOHN H. MICKEY (REP.) 


Governor of Nebraska 





























WILLIS J. BAILEY (REP.), 


Governor of Kansas. 
































AARON T. BLISS CREP,), 


Governor of Michigatr 


Reelected. 
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“Four years ago the Republicans had a majority of 74,800 in 
these trans- Mississippi States, altho they carried only eight of 
them. This year they carry fourteen and have a majority of 
278,600. The total Republican majority has nearly doubled, 
while the total Democratic majority has fallen off to an insignifi- 
cant figure.” 


The following interesting figures on the Socialist vote appear 
in the New York Sun: 


“The vote throughout the country of the Socialist party, with 
which is incorporated the Social Democratic party of the Greater 
New York, was so much larger on ‘Tuesday than was expected 
as to surprise even the Socialists themselves. The greatest 
gains are in Massachusetts, where Wren, the Socialist candidate 
for governor, polled 10,671 votes in 1go1, while Chase, the 
Socialist candidate for governor this year, polled 32,935 votes. 








40%) GRAND OPENING 
FT aoe OR MANCE. 
Nov. 4% 














STOPPING HIS MOUTH IN THE USUAL WAY. 


—The Philadelphia Record. 


‘‘A member of the executive committee of the New York sec- 
tion of the party said last night: 

““In New York State the vote of the Social-Democratic party 
last year was 12,000. This year it is estimated in the neighbor- 
hood of 22,000. In the Greater New York it will be nearly 15,000 
opposite 9.000 last year. In Pennsylvania the coal strike has 
increased the Socialist party vote far beyond what we expected. 
Last year it was 4,000; this year itis 20,000, In Ohio it has 
grown from 4,820 to 15,000, In Montana the vote last year was 
500; this year it is 5,000. The estimated Socialist party vote 
throughout the entire country is 250,000,’ 

“The vote of the Socialist Labor party, or De Leon Socialists, 
shows an increase, but not so marked as inthe case of the Social- 
ist party. The vote for Assembly of the Socialist Labor party 
in Manhattan and the Bronx is 5,709 against 4,344 last year, and 
in Kings it is 2,498 against 1,554 last year.” 

’ 


The Socialist New York Worker intimates that the Demo- 
cratic party lost New York State, not because it was too Social- 
istic, but because it was not Socialistic enough. Zhe Worker 
says: 


“The ‘respectable’ papers say that Coler and Tom L. Johnson 
were defeated because of their leanings toward Socialism. They 
do not try to reconcile this claim with the fact that the real 
Socialist vote is enormously increased ; it is easier to suppress 
that fact. The real explanation of the failure of Democratic 
politicians to win on semi-Socialistic planks is that the working- 
men are learning to distrust the sincerity of capitalist politicians 
posing as ‘friends of labor,’ ” 
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MEANING OF THE NEW YORK CITY VOTE. 


5 i only Democratic ‘‘landslide” in the country on election 

day was in New York City, where the Democratic vote for 
governor showed a plurality of 122,000 over the Republican 
vote. Never before, in the palmiest days of Tammany Hall, 
has the Democratic plurality touched so high a mark; while 
Governor Odell’s vote in the city ran 70,000 behind his vote of 
two years ago, but was substantially the same as Mr. Roosevelt 
polled in 1898. Out of seventeen congressional districts in the 
city, the Republicans carried only two. The blame for this 
unmistakable Democratic verdict is given by most of the New 
York papers to Mayor Low, whose administration has caused 
“widespread and deep dissatisfaction,” according to the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, one of the journals which sup- 
ported him in his campaign last year. The New York Lvening 
Post, another journal friendly to the Fusionists, also appears to 
think that the reform mayor needs a little reformation. It says: 

‘““Mayor Low solemnly promised to remedy the police condi- 
tions in this city if elected. Such improvement as there has 
been is of the slightest, and whatever his reasons, Mr. Low con- 
tinues to retain in office an incompetent commissioner, and 
seems ready to give up the task of police reform as hopeless, 
Dives, brothels, gambling-hells flourish with police connivance 
as before, and violations of the liquor law continue. In Brook- 
lyn a reputable reform organization reports things worse than 
under Devery. The conduct of the trial of Chief Croker has dis- 
gusted friends and foes alike. The civil-service commission has 
































TiiE DONK: “ Fire the hod carrier and give me the job.” 
THE FOREMAN: “I gave youa job once,” 
—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


only just begun to emerge from a state of helpless inefficiency, 
and there is a well-defined feeling that entirely too much thought 
is given to the political bearing of administrative questions by 
various officers of the city government. Yesterday’s vote shows 
Only vigor and backbone 
in the City Hall and police department can insure success for the 
cause of decency and honesty.” 


what odds are to be overcome in 1903. 


Turning to Brooklyn, we find the following paragraphs in 7he 
Fag le . 

“The immense vote against Odell here has food for thought in 
it which Mayor Low and his cabinet should understand, ‘The 
impression which the Fusion administration has made upon the 
citizenship of Greater New York has been a vexatious and a 
nagging one. It hascheapened the contract price of pavements, 
but it has annoyed about every small shopkeeper with needless 
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restrictions that have made him discontented. It has improved 
the style of municipal art, but it has made a war on petty signs 
which has suggested the minute industry that would pick upa 
needle and stick it to the eye in the cuticle of the man suspected 
of having dropped it. It has sought to put the system of educa- 
tion on a scientific basis, but it has jarred the affectionate rela- 
tion between local schools and local homes. And it has also 
been censurably dilatory in the completion of new school struct- 
ures or in the repair and improvement of old ones. 

“It has done more—and worse. It has changed the number- 
ing of houses on the tax lists, and put upon owners the responsi- 
bility for the correctness of its own changes, requiring them to 
see whether they are paying their own taxes or those of other 
men. It has revived long lapsed complaints against liquor sel- 
lers, which had been put to sleep and of which those against 
whom they were made were not even aware. It has adminis- 
tered the building laws in a way toarrest enterprise, chill invest- 


. 
— 





ONE SEEMS TO SEE A DIFFERENCE AS THE VOTES ARE COUNTED, 
—The Columbus Evening Despatch. 


ment, and make complicated statutes a fretwork in which hon- 
est, unwitting, and unsuspecting owners or contractors were 
sure to get tangled. It has fooled with the police department on 
the platoon question in a way to make every bluecoat a walking 
missionary of discontent. Its prosecution of the fire chief has 
been persecution, to the general mind. It has enfarced sanitary 
ordinances in a manner as technical, as annoying, and as unnec- 
essary as could be devised. ‘The house and home contact of citi- 
zens with their government has been made disagreeable, dis- 
couraging, and irritating. 

“Instances could be indefinitely multiplied. Illustrations 
could be given in great number. But that is unnecessary. 
Citizens know that what we say istrue. It has been their ex- 
perience, or the conclusion forced on them from the experience 
of others. It has made them angry. It created in them the dis- 
position to retaliate with their votes on the first opportunity. 
The retaliation has come. It was not logical to vent on a state 
ticket the resentment against a local government. Constituen- 
cies, however, are not logical. They are sentimental. At times 
their sentiment wears a savage front. ‘This is one of the times.” 


About the only paper to come tothe mayor’s defense is the 
New York A/azl and Express, which says: 


“Mayor Low is not half-way through his work. It is true that 
he has not discharged every Tammany office-holder nor uprooted 
every Tammany evil. Civil-service laws enacted by Republican 
legislatures and indorsed by Republican conventions prevent 
him from doing the former, while if Tammanyism were so super- 
ficial that it would be completely overturned in nine months’ 
time, there could not have been a very substantial basis for all 
the charges made last year against Tammany rule. 

“The fact is that Tammanyism is so deeply rooted that no 
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man, or group of men, could destroy it root and branch in so 
short atime. The work is being done as conscientiously and as 
rapidly as is possible. Every city official elected last year, or 
appointed since then, is laboring persistently to that end. As 
during Mayor Strong’s term, the half-way period finds the 
critics numerous and blatant, but the work of reformation goes 
on just the same, and the people will await the results before 
passing judgment on them. ‘They certainly did not do so, or 
pretend to do so, last Tuesday, whatever else they had in mind.” 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S INFLUENCE IN THE 
ELECTION. 


“YRIOR to the recent election, the remark was not infre- 
quently made that if the Republican party escaped defeat, 
the escape would be due to President Roosevelt's personal popu- 
larity. Since the election, practically the same remark has been 
made in a number of the Republican and Independent papers. 
Several weeks ago, Harper's Weekly laid emphasis upon the 
differences between the President’s attitude on various questions 
and that of most of the other Republican leaders. ‘They “are 
opposed to any legislation in restraint of the trusts,” are against 
the enforcement of the Sherman act, worship the Dingley law, 
and would not make an effective reduction in the duty on Cuban 
sugar and tobacco; his position on all these questions has been 
in antagonism totheirs. The writer continued: 


“The power of one man thus tocover his party with the mantle 
of his own strength is unprecedented in the history of American 
politics. Other leaders have been stronger than their party, but 
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BURIED ALIVE, 


Another Fatal CoaleHole Accident, 
— The Chicago Tribune. 


by emphasizing the party’s code. Roosevelt is strong because 
he differs from the leaders. And it is especially wonderful, and 
at the same time it makes the situation explicable, that his own 
strength is due to his approach to the principles of his party's 
adversaries. The Republican party is making this campaign 
sheltered behind opinions and principles which its own leaders 
discard and even denounce, most of which are the principles of 
its opponents. It is because the President does not agree with 
his party's leaders that he is as strong as he is; it is because he, 
and not one of the leaders, is the prospective Republican candi- 
date of 1904, that his party has so excellent a chance of success 
at the coming election.” 


The day after the election, Senator Platt said: “ President 
Roosevelt had much to do with holding the next Congress for 
the Republicans. Many who voted for Congressmen were at 
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GEORGE F. 
The Brooklyn Fagle. Zh 


DOBSON, ST. CLAIR MCKELWAY, 


Brooklyn Eagle 


CHARLES W, BURPEE, CHARLES H. CLARK, 


The Hartford Courant lhe Hartford Courant. 


EDITORS OF REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


heart voting for Mr. Roosevelt. I think the result will have an 
important and far-reaching bearing on the next national elec 
tion.” 


This statement is supported by many papers, most of 


them ae 


York 


when we examine the country returns, was quite as much a 


Republican. The winning of Congress,” says the New 


Press (Rep.), “when we note how the cities behaved and 


oS 


Roosevelt victory as the winning of San Juan and the winnin 
of New York in 


trive es 
triumph. 


1898. It was largely a personal Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt is “the most valuable asset of 


the Republican party,” observes the Pittsburg Gazef/e (Rep.). 
The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) remarks that “it would be in- 
teresting to learn how many of his countrymen who thought they 
were voting on Tuesday for Tom, Dick, or Harry, really voted, 
unconscious of the influence he exerted upon them, for Theodore 
Roosevelt, or rather for the policies they thought he would vote 
for if he were in their place.” Other papers that regard the 
President’s popularity as a factor in the elections are the Boston 
Transcript (Ind. Rep.), the New York //era/d (Ind.), and the 
Journal of Commerce. The Philadelphia Press, an uncom- 
promisingly Republican paper, indorses the statement made by 
Harper's Weekly in the following comment : 

“President Roosevelt led with his proposal for the investiga- 
tion and regulation of trusts. 
trust law 


For a decade the Sherman anti- 
has been on the statute book. It has proved inade- 


quate. Many deprecated reopening the ‘trust issue.’ President 
Roosevelt refused to take counsel with fears. He outlined a 
bold, comprehensive constitutional course. He was attacked 


Where would New York have been if President 
Roosevelt's broad policy had not forced the Democratic party to 
the perilous extreme of national ownership of anthracite and all 
public services? 


and criticized. 


“The trust issue was lifted from the hands of demagogs to the 
level of statesmen by President Roosevelt’s New England 
speeches, and the Republican party once more, as in the past, 
stands ready to deal with an issue of mingled morals and politics 
on lines that look toa permanent solution. So on the tariff the 
Republican party has refused to tie itself to schedules. It 
stands on the principle of protection, and it proposes to apply 
this principle to the changing need of each period, protecting in- 
dustry, stimulating production, and ready to alter rates, if any, 
which experience, the facts, and a just view show aid monopoly 
or ‘trusts.”. Soon the isthmian canal, Cuba, our colonial policy, 
irrigation, a new navy, and, above all, on foreign affairs the 
Republican party has faced the various signs of reaction with a 
policy fresh, forward, farseeing, and world-wide. 

“There were public men and papers who urged a different 


policy, one of torpor, quiescence, and evasion. They wanted no 


new policy, they shut their eyes to new issues, and they treated 
a tariff revised, when it needed revision, as a thing too sacred to 
discuss. They were unable to control either the President or 
the party, and the Republican party has added another victory 
to its long series of political triumphs, and President Roosevelt 
returns to the duties of the day and the responsibilities of the 
future with the unmistakable indorsement and approval of the 
American people.” 


RACE SEPARATION IN STREET-CARS. 
i dex “Jim Crow ” 


: car law for separate accommodations for 

blacks and whites went into operation last week in New 
Orleans. No provision is made for separate cars, but partitions, 
so-called, of wire or rope divide the car into compartments—one 
for the whites and one for the negroes. The effect of the law is 
to give the negroes comfort, remarks the New Orleans /cavune, 
“and to add to the white man’s burden, altho the measure was 
passed to please him.” Just what 7e Picayune refers to as the 
“white man’s burden” may be seen from the following editorial 
in the New Orleans 7¢mes-Democrat: 


“It is becoming quite evident that the operation of the ‘Jim 
Crow car law’ on the street-railways of New Orleans is working 
were clamorous for its 


’ 


no little hardship upon who 


adoption. 


persons 
The separate compartments set aside—sometimes by 
a screen, but more frequently by a rope suspended from the cei 
ing to the floor of the car—for the two races, provide, on the one 
hand, ample space for the negroes and, on the other hand, all 
too inadequate accommodations for the whites. The result is 
that in almost every car—and especially in cars that run in the 
early morning and late afternoon hours, when traffic is heaviest 
—the whites are compelled to stand in the aisles, hang 


ging on as 
best they can to straps, or to remain outside the door on the 
platforms, where they are frequently packed so densely that one 
enters or leaves the car with considerable difficulty ; and fre- 
quently the seats to be used exclusively by negroes are not all 
occupied, and, on some of the cars, are quite empty. The 
temptation to take these vacant seats in the rear of the car is 
times exceedingly strong, and but for the conductor's warning 
voice it would in many cases be easy for unthinking whites to 
yield to this temptation. Two considerations, however, deter 
the whites from sitting in compartments set aside for the blacks. 
Of these the first is, that to do so would classify the white pas- 
sengers as a negro, and the second is, that to take one of these 
rear seats involves a fine of not less than $25. So there youare! 

“The upshot of it all is that the somewhat limited railway 
facilities provided since the street-railway strike ended have, 


under the operation of this ‘Jim Crow law,’ made travel on the 


traction lines of this city exceedingly uncomfortable for the 
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whites. Under the circumstances, the white passengers must 
needs ‘grin and bear it’ and seek comfort in the reflection that 
‘the color line’ is being drawn sharply in New Orleans, ‘The 
negro passenger, in the mean time, takes his roomy seat in the 


+ 


rear of the car and rides comfortably wherever he wishes to go. 
As they look up at the white passengers packed in the aisles and 
crowded on the platform, the sun-kissed children of Ham may be 
pardoned if they now and then be caught smiling. They cer- 
tainly can afford to ‘bear’ it, and it is equally true that they 


,” 
+ 


have the right to ‘grin. 
In Mobile, last week, a similar law went into operation. Zhe 
Register of that city is not ready to comment upon the meas- 


sar 


ure, but declares that it should be given a fair trial. Chere is 


reason,” it adds, ‘‘to believe that it will result in good for al 


1 
] 


conce rned.” 


VALEDICTORY ARTICLES BY MRS. ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON. 


“T° HE vigor and clearness of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 

mind, even up to the verge of her death, which occurred 
on October 26, at the age of eighty-seven, are displayed in two 
articles from her pen published a few days later, one in Colder’ s 
HWeek/y and the other in the New York American. It is likely 
that the former article was in press when the end came; the 
latter article, we are told, she sent in only three days before she 
died. In the first, she took the ground that the “ woman-sutfrage 
battle” is “nearly won,” a contention that is disputed, by the 
way, in practically all the newspaper comments on herlife. She 


wrote 


‘In what has been already accomplished for the emancipation 
of woman from the degradation of the long past, we need have 
no fear of a backward movement. ‘The law of progress is ever 
onward, We have now in this republic full suffrage for women 
in four States, municipal suffrage in one, school suffrage in 
twenty-five; the question is up for discussion in many of ou 
legislative assemblies, and in a great many of the clubs of both 
men and women all over the country. 

‘Full suffrage has recently been granted to women in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Isle of Man, and New South Wales 
municipal suffrage in England and all her colonies; and the 
question frequently comes up for consideration in the House of 
Commons. ..... 

“There seems to be just now in the suffrage movement a call 
for some specific work todo, On the surface of things at least, 
this is a period of comparative inactivity and indifference alike 
among friends and foes, and what we need is some new incentive 
for organized work, some new element to intensify its hold on 
public attention. A valuable suggestion has already been made 
—that our President should be asked to recommend, in his com 
ing inessage to Congress, an amendment to the national Consti- 
tution enfranchizing the women of the nation 
“Theodore Roosevelt is the first President who has ever, in an 
official capacity, recommended this act of justice. When gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, in his message to the legisla- 
ture he urged the enfranchisement of the women of the State, and 
has many times, in public and private, expressed his approval 
of this measure. In so doing, he has simply reechoed the grand 
declarations of the Fathers, in laying the foundations of this 
republic: ‘No just government can be formed without the con- 
sent of the governed.’ ‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” Abraham Lincoln immortalized himself by the eman- 
Cipation of arace. ‘Theodore Roosevelt might now immortalize 
himself by crowning thirty-five millions of women citizens of 
this republic.” 

Her article in 7he American deals with divorce, and it will be 
seen from the following extracts that her views were uncom- 


monly liberal: 


“If marriage is a human institution, about which man may 
legislate, it seems but just that he should treat this branch of his 
legislation with the same common sense that he applies to all 
others. If it isa mere legal contract, then should it be subject 
to the restraints and privileges of all other contracts, A con- 
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tract, to be valid in law, must be formed between parties of 
mature age, with an honest intention in said parties to do what 
they agree. The least concealment, fraud, or intention to de 
ceive, if proved, annuls the contract. 

“A boy can not contract for au acre of land or a horse until he 
is twenty-one, but he may contract for a wife at fourteen. Ifa 
man sell a horse and the purchaser find in him ‘ great incompati- 
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hoily 


bility of temper ’—a disposition to stand still when the owner is 
in haste to go 





the sale is null and void; the man and his horse 
part company. 

“But in marriage, no matter how much fraud and deception 
are practised, nor how cruelly one or both parties have been 
misled, no matter how young or inexperienced or thoughtless the 
parties, nor how unequal their condition and position in life, the 
contract can not be annuled in this State. a 

“If you think it wise to legislate on human affections, pray 
make your laws with reference to what our natures are; let them 
harmonize in some measure with the immutable laws of God. 

“A very wise father once remarked that fn the government of 
his children he forbade as few things as possible; a wise legisla- 
tion would do the same. 

“It is folly to make laws on subjects beyond human preroga- 
tive, knowing that in the very nature of things they must be 
set aside. 

‘To make laws that man can not and will not obey serves te 
bring all law into contempt. 

“Tt is all-important in a republican government that the people 
should respect the laws, for if we throw law to the winds what 
becomes of civil government? 

‘So long as people marry from consideration of policy—from 
every possible motive but the true one—discord and divis:on 
must be the result. 

“So long as the State provides no education for youth on these 
questions and throws no safeguards around the formation of 
marriage ties, it is in honor bound to open wide the door of 
escape.” 
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INSURANCE AND CRIME. 


" HERE is a flavor of deviltry about insurance frauds that is 


peculiar, whether they are committed by insurer or in- 
sured,” remarks Mr. Alexander Colin Campbell, in his new 
book on the above topic. And he goes on to prove his statement 
in four hundred pages of discussion of the ships sent down with 
all on board, the buildings burned, and the lives of relatives, 
benefactors, and little children destroyed for insurance money, 
and the frauds practised by bogus concerns that have, in recent 
years and in States like Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, robbed 
poor people of millions of dollars, in the aggregate, by wild-cat 
insurance schemes. Mr. Campbell makes it clear that he is not 
attacking insurance itself, in which he firmly believes; but he is 
trying to rid it of its evil accompaniments. His is the first book 
on this topic, and it displays thoroughness, breadth, and scholarly 
style in a remarkable degree. Many of the chapters read like a 
romance: 


He says, by way of introduction : 


“Here we have a fearful vista of evil opened to our sight. 
And, as we go on with our investigation, we shall find that oc- 
curring which we might expect. We shall find that not merely 
has insurance provoked people to fraud, forgery, and misrepre- 
sentation, and to conspiracies to carry on all these, but it has 
made barratry a trade, arson a business, and murder a fine art; 
that there is hardly acrime in the calendar of which it has not 
been the prolific mother and the assiduous and successful nurse. 

“But even this is not all. As frauds committed by the insurer 
are the worst possible frauds, so are crimes committed by the 
insured the worst possible crimes. Some of these crimes have 
become notorious throughout the world, and the perpetrators of 
them have attained the topmost height of that bad eminence 
upon which the world pillories the memory of the worst crimi- 
nals of our race. In these more brutal acts of villainy, the 
treachery which gives to frauds committed by insurance com- 
panies and their employees so bad a character is to be traced. 
They indicate, moreover, the poisoning of the most sacred rela- 
tions that exist between members of society. In thousands of 
cases the employer has sent his workmen to death in order to 
make sordid gain through an insurance contract. In thousands 
of cases the master of a ship, the man to whom the crew looked 
for guidance through the dangers of the deep, has given over all 
or part of his crew to Davy Jones that an insurance fraud might 
fructify in gold for himself and his accomplices. The cup has 
been poisoned, again and again, by wife or child, so that the 
corpse of the husband or father might be presented to the insur- 
ance company as a voucher for the payment of money. Worse 
than that, if worse be possible, the golden bribe of insurance has 
caused the natural guardians of children to neglect their care ; 
it has even caused the mother to smother the babe at her breast. 
There is norelation known in our social life too sacred to have 
been poisoned by insurance, and made the means of crimes so 
revolting that nothing but the hope of preventing, to some ex- 
tent, their recurrence can so far overcome our horror and loathing 
as to enable us to contemplate them.” 


It is certainly a fearful panorama that is given in the succeed- 
ing chapters devoted to the crimes committed for insurance 
money and the gigantic frauds committed by dishonest insurance 
Mr. 
Campbell would enforce the simple law that the insurance bene- 


concerns. But no radical remedial legislation is proposed. 


ficiary must show an “insurable interest” in the person or object 
insured, and would leave the rest to an enlightened public senti- 
ment. He says: 

“TI look for a minimum of good from legislation, and a maxi- 
mum of good from the direct action of public opinion. My an- 
swer to the question, ‘What are you going to do about it?’ is, 
therefore, a plea that this is no affair of mine, but of the public’s. 
It is the affair of ‘the man in the street,’ to whom this book is 
addressed. In short, the question is, really, not, What are 
others going to do about it? but, What are you, reader, going to 
do about it? I venture the opinion that, if you will make up 
your mind to encourage those who carry on insurance properly 
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in your interest, and to discourage—and repress, if necessary— 
those who carry on this business regardless of your rights and 


welfare as a citizen, insurance will be improved to-morrow.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


A TURKEY trust would be national calam 


ity this month.—7he Birming- 
ham Axge-Herald. 






ican still,” exclaims Senator Billy Mason. Th 


as to what sort ofa still B 


Ss ought to 


“Tama Re 
l lly is.—Zhe Atlanta Journal, 


settle all dou 


A Butte, Mont., editor has fatally shot 


didn’t 


Perhaps the physi- 


a physician. 
1e to subscribe.—7Z7he Houston 





take his paper. Now is the 


MAYOR 


has set at 


TOM JOHNSON hit a man who called him a liar. 
rest all doubts of his ambition. 
—The Detroit News. 


By this action he 
He is a candidate for the Senate. 


GENERAL URIBE-URIBE 
families ; one that was established before the invention of ditto marks.— 
The Washington Star. 


is evidently a member of one of the oldest 


AND now the time seems to have come when a man may not drive a horse 
through the streets of Chicago without a union card. How about walking? 
— The Chicago Evening Post. 





there is a good deal of 
give comfort to the country 
were it not for the fact that it is evident tha 
haust any of it.— Zhe Boston 7raveler. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL KNOX’S assurance that 
power in the Sherman anti-trust law might 





t he does not propose to ex- 






JOHN O'DONNELL, who tried to slap Mr. Balfour’s face in Parliament 
yesterday, must have forgot himself and thought he was in the United 
States Senate.— Zhe Atlanta Journal. 

SECRETARY ROOT’S recommendation of disappearing carriages will be 
heartily favored by the people if the 
mobiles. 


classification includes 
The New York Mail and Express. 


racing auto- 


pleased with the changes in the 


IT is said that President Roosevelt is not 
l , doesn’t want too many changes in 


White House. The President, at least 


the White House.—7khe Aansas City Journal. 


A CONTEMPORARY observes that the Crown Prince of Siam looks like a 
man who is accustomed to take life easy. Of course. We have all heard 
about the Siam ease.—7he Aansas City Journal. 





A NEW innovation for the automobiles. Over in Turir 
autos participated in a cotillion. Breakdowns are about all they engage in 


in this country, as yet.—7he Star of Hope, Sing Sing Prison. 





THIS IS OFFICIAL.—Texas is a symphony, a vast hunk of mellifluence, an 
eternal melody of loveliness, a grand anthem of agglomerated and majestic 
beneficence. Texas is heaven and earth and sea and sky set to music, 
Grand Old Texas !—7he Dadlas News. 

WALL Street Arithmetic: 

10 mills make one trust, 

1o trusts make one combine, 

10 combines make one merger, 

1o mergers make one magnate, 

1 magnate makes ali 





he money. 


—TZhe Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

















J. BULL: “Isay, Sam, anything I can do for you South Pacificwards?” 
—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





MR. HOWELLS ON READING FOR GIRLS. 


F American girls are willing to subject themselves to the 
I course of reading which Mr. W. D. Howells outlines for 
their benefit in the current issue of H/arper’s Bazar, it is ob- 
vious that they will need to exercise a stern intellectual dis- 
cipline. For at the outset of his article (which bears the title, 
“What Should Girls Read?”), Mr. Howells assumes that the 
really indispensable part of a girl’s reading is that which per- 
tains to “history, biography, travels, studies in the speculative 
and exact sciences, and philosophic and critical essays.” Fic- 
tion and poetry should be read “least and last.” They are “the 
sweets at the banquet, and, as its name implies, one does not 
begin with the dessert, or make a whole meal of it.” Mr. 
Howells continues : 


“First of all, I should think, a girl had better read history, 
which, ever since Gibbon imagined his ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ the greatest in its kind, has been so delight- 
fully written that fiction itself can scarcely outmatch it in mas- 
terpieces, tho the century past has been the heyday of fiction. 

“It is no doubt well to begin with Greece and Rome, but after 
some outline of the classic story has been got into the mind, 
one can not go amiss, however one wanders. Any time, any 
country, any people, can as well follow as another, but the 
great countries to know of are Italy, England, Spain, France, 
and the English, Spanish, and French Americas, Holland, Ger- 
many, Russia. Leta girl read anything concerning these coun- 
tries that she can lay her little or large hand on; but if she 
chances on a charming book (and she can hardly fail of one or 
more) about the Scandinavian countries, or Switzerland, or 
Turkey, or India, let her not fail to read that because these are 
not the first countries of the world. Arabia is almost one of the 
most important (little as she would think it), because of the rise 
of the widest-spread superstition in the world, and Ockley’s 
‘History of the Saracens’ is a feast. I would not have her try 
over-hard to read history in course; there is a delight certainly 
in seeing how the pieces of the great puzzle fit into one another ; 
but no passage of history is really irrelevant to the rest. I 
should say that the only histories to be avoided were the dull 
ones; they are the useless ones; I would not read such a one 
myself, for love or money.” 


History is “biography depersonalized,” or, rather, “it is an 
essence of biography.” Mr. Howells advises girls to “read his- 
tory in order to get a perspective, and after that to read all the 
biographies that amuse you, carefully avoiding those that bore 
you.” He writes further: 


“The pleasure that comes from reading history and biography 
will have in it the germ of a curiosity concerning what others 
have thought of the impersonal or personal narrative in hand, 
This curiosity should naturally, as it would usefully, result in 
reading criticism, which is excellent literature for girls as well 
asmen. It is a pity that the course of modern publication has 
been rather away from the old-fashioned English reviews which 
flourished through the first three-quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but Zhe Edinburgh and The Quarter/y still exist, and 
still yield with traditional fulness a supply of criticism which in 
the case of each article is an ample study of the topic. The 
criticism may be good, or it may be bad; and the article may be 
good when the criticism is bad. Macaulay’s miscellaneous 
essays may all be profitably and pleasurably read for their rare 
and charming knowledge, tho his taste in literature is often 
crude and commonplace.” 


Mr. Howells thinks that the girl who reads reviews “will 
agreeably surprise herself, by and by, with the extent of her in- 
formation.” Moreover, “if she is a girl of mind (and if she is 
not, she had better not read at all) she will now and then dis- 
sent from the reviewer's opinions, and that is one way to having 
Opinions of her own which are worth having. Her doubts may 
send her to the author reviewed, and if he is a poet or novelist, 
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it may be the beginning of a rich acquaintance in imaginary 
literature.” We quote again: 


“Most novels are worse than worthless, not because they are 
wicked, but because they are silly and helplessly false. Among 
the worst of the worse than worthless are the historical novels, 
which pervert and distort history, not so much because the 
authors are wilfully indifferent to the facts, as because they 
have not the historical sense. A very, very few novels in this 
kind are above contempt, but these are so good that they redeem 
all their kind. Some of Scott’s (but not many), Manzoni’s 
‘I Promessi Sposi,’ Stendhal’s ‘Chartreuse de Parme,’ Tolstoy's 
‘War and Peace,’ D’ Azeglio’s ‘ Nicolé de’ Lapi,’ and the novels 
of Erckmann-Chatrian treating of the Napoleonic campaigns 
are books of such superlative excellence as to give one pause in 
any headlong censure of the class they dignify. . But when 
a poor girl has read them, what shall she do? Goon from them 
to worse novels? By no means; she must go back to the best, 
and read them again and keep reading them, and them only. 
This was counsel I meant to give her with respect to the history, 
biography, and criticism which I would have her mainly read, 
but it is far more pertinent in respect to imaginative literature. 
No one really hears an opera at the first hearing; it is at the 
second, third, tenth, or twentieth hearing that one begins to 
hear it; and the case is much the same with any work of art. 
When you first see a picture, statue, edifice, you do not see it; 
you have only looked at it; and you have not read a great novel 
at the first reading. If it is a great novel, it will make you wish 
to read it again; tho this is not the prime test of a great novel. 
If it has been written in sympathetic ink, as a novel always 
should be, the warmth of your liking in repeated perusals can 
alone bring out the lines and colors of character and situation 
and design; and it is better to read a great novel many times 
than to read many novels, even good novels. 

“As for poetry, there are lines of it that seem to reveal their 
whole meaning only to the intimate acquaintance of years, It is 
better to know the last, sweet significance of such lines than the 
ready purport of shallower verse; it is better to have read many 
times the poems where they occur than to have read once the 
many poems where they do not occur. But, in fact, the master- 
poets are few. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, one 
may reasonably hope to read these, and tho these are not the 
whole story, they are the heart of it. Doubtless the greatest 
delight is not in them, but in the minor masters who are still not 
so many that a girl who loves poetry can not know them. Yet, 
here, again, I would not have her follow any hard-and-fast rule. 
I would have her read poetry for the high pleasure of it, with no 
base alloy of duty in the fine motive, to the inevitable effect of 
spiritual and intellectual pride.” 





THE DEVIL IN POETIC REPRESENTATION. 


N religion, the devil is believed-to have lost caste. As the 
personification of the principle of evil and sin, he has played 
a most important part in intellectual and spiritual development, 
and a history of the religious conceptions of the devil would fill 
several volumes. But from the sphere of religious creed and 
controversy, where Satan was born and in which he was fora 
time confined, he has been transferred by the poets and imagi- 
native writers into the sphere of mere literature, and how he 
has fared there forms the subject of a fascinating story which is 
more easily told. 

In substantially these words does a Polish critic, Ignace 
Matoushevski, introduce an elaborate study of the poetic evolu- 
tion of the devil. He shows that, practically, each nation has 
its own species of demonological literature, and that general cul- 
tural changes invariably affect the status and characteristics of 
the devil. The results of the author’s researches may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Demonism exists in every literature ; but whereas in certain 
civilizations it has yielded ripe, complete, robust conceptions of 
the Satanic character, in others there has hardly been any modi- 
fication of the early, vague, faint conception of the embodiment 
of evil. This difference has not been coincident with a differ- 
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ence in literary culture. For example, in Persian literature of 
antique times we encounter demons of a fully developed type 
and well-defined the literature of ancient 
India we find nothing but insignificant little figures of “evil 
spirits,” tho in respect of power and breadth that literature was 
not inferior, 


raits, whereas in 


superior, to the literature of Persia. 

Equally remarkable is the absence of Satanic figures of for- 
midable proportions in Greek and Roman letters, tho art and 
poetry with these peoples reached the heights of esthetic genius. 
Nor is there anything noteworthy about the demonography of the 
ancient Hebrew literature. Indeed, it is only in the poetry of 
the Christian peoples that we find serious poetic preoccupation 
with the devil's personality, and we soon discover that in the 
portraiture of Satanic types there is disclosed the striking differ- 


ence between the esthetic conceptions of the North and the 
South. ‘Tospecify: withthe Germanic Protestant nations heroic 


types, like Milton’s Satan, or Byron’s Lucifer, or Goethe’s Me- 
phistopheles, gained ascendency ; while the Latin-Catholic na- 
tions, on the other hand, have steadily reduced the king of the 
lower world to the condition of a subordinate servant of heaven 
(as in Calderon) or toa sort of parody on the Creator, as in Dante 
or ‘Tasso. 

In the various creations of Christian poets, two types of Satan 
are clearly distinguishable. One is endowed with many higher 
traits—energy, power, daring, and persistence. The other type 
is represented as weak and impotent before the omnipotent Ruler 
of the universe, and assumes the character rather of an unwor- 
thy slave than of a rebellious archangel. 

These two types have developed side by side in a whole series 
of poetic productions, and the former finally attain full stature 
in the masterpieces of Byron and Goethe. Only, Byron gave 
the devil positive qualities, while the great German poet made 
him a thoroughgoing representative of negation. Mephistoph- 
eles is really a symbol of certain sides of human personality 
and mind, a protagonist of certain philosophical ideas. In him, 
Goethe embodied the principle of evil and skepticism. Nowhere 
in the “Faust” poem does the author speak of the fall of 
Mephistopheies from heaven; he had never been an angel, like 
the Satan of religious dogma; he had always, since the begin- 
ning, if not even from an earlier time, been the devil. Hence 
Goethe gave him no quality, no proclivity, which could suggest 
departed or lost glory and radiance. Mephistopheles, so to 
speak, is a devil from head to foot, tho not a monster after the 
fashion of his medieval prototypes. Here the poet displayed his 
insight. Werethe devil painted as a monster, he would cease to 
allure the weak and worldly minded—for he would repel instead 
of attracting humanity, and his power for evil would be gone. 

Byron's Lucifer is the opposite of Mephistopheles. ‘The rest- 
less and discontented English poet saw in the devil not a vile 
traitor, not a mean serf, not an impotent skeptic, but a proud, 
haughty conspirator. In this he followed Milton, but with a 
difference. Milton, while clothing Satan with heroic attributes, 
emphasized, with fidelity to religion, the criminal and, to man- 
kind, disastrous character of his rebellion, whereas Byron can 
hardly be said to have shared this feeling of indignation and 
dislike against his Lucifer. 

Since Goethe and Byron, the poets have departed even more 
widely from the dogmatic conception of the devil. Disregard 
ing tradition, they have invested Satan with noble traits, and 
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. . , 
this process of vradu 


g al ennoblement has been one of the mani. 


festations of the intellectual development of humanity. Every 


With the 


free-thought (in the technica] 


age has fashioned the devil after its own image. 
growth of unbelief, doubt, and 
sense), the devil has assumed a more and more refined and at- 
tractive physiognomy, morally speaking, till he is to many the 
keen, witty representative of criticism, the serious, if one-sided, 
champion of progress and culture and independence. In his 
famous “Hymn to the Devil,” Carducci, the greatest living 
Italian poet, boldly applies this last conception. 

In other modern poetic representations the devil becomes a 
sort of Christian Prometheus, an innocent victim of force, and at 
the same time a symbol of revolution and protest. In. monistice 
poetry, of course, even this notion is discarded in. favor of the 
view which denies the antithesis between good and. evil and 
regards everything as a necessary factor in the cosmic movement 
toward an unknown end. 

The final conclusions reached by the author are these—that 
dualism in religio-philosophical conceptions has favored the 
development of the devil, as conceived by poets, into a. powerful 
and positive type, and that monism has necessarily beggared 
and reduced him to insignificance; that Protestantism has been 
a more fruitful soil for demonological poetry than Catholicism, 
in which the opposition of heaven and hell has. received less 
emphatic expression; and that, naturally, the greatest Satanic 
types have been portrayed or created by Protestant countries, 
notably by England.—7yans/ation made for Tur Lrverary 
DIGEST. 


ESKIMO ART AND LITERATURE. 


ew Godthaab, Greenland, a village of three or four hun- 


dred inhabitants, comes. the news of the death of Lars 


Moller, the pioneer journalist of the Eskimo race.. The Garten- 


/aude (Berlin) prints the follow- 





ing account of this unique char- 





acter, and of his labors on behalf 
of Eskimo art and literature : 
“More than forty years ago, 
the Danish who 
have always endeavored to de- 
velop the capabilities of the 
Eskimo, discovered Moller’s in- 


authorities, 


tellectual superiority tothe mass 
of his race, and assisted him to 
go to Copenhagen and learn the 
printer’strade. Upon his return 
to Godthaab in 1860 he opened 
a printing-office and issued a 
book of illustrations of Eskimo 





life, all drawn and engraved by 
natives. Three of the pictures 
are here reproduced. One rep- | 
resents a young Eskimo lady in 
full dress. A which 
shows the interior of the house of 
a wealthy Eskimo family, is remarkable for profusion of pictur- 
esque detail, and substantially correct drawing. 




















second, LARS MOLLER AND HIS FAMILY. 


It is interest- 
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ing to note that while the women are busy with various house- 
hold duties, the men are reading and smoking. The third 
illustration depicts the mythical ‘Kenake’ who, according to the 
Eskimo legend, could make himself invisible to European eyes 
and invulnerable to European weapons. In the illustration he 
is represented as exhibiting these wonderful powers insolently 
and naively by pulling up his shirt and holding the muzzle of 
the French sailor’s gun against his flesh. 

“Subsequently Méller founded an illustrated journal in the 
Eskimo language to which he contributed drawings, verses, and 
news items. He accompanied Nérdenskiold in some of his 
journeyings, and the explorer speaks 


highly of his intelligence and artistic 
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word of Judas, to whom through all her gay life she has remained 
as steadfast as her cynical view of life will permit. Judas, it 
seems, has become a disciple of a prophet, a Nazarene, who 
calls forth the loyalty of the humble, heals the crippled, and 
comforts the lowly. He beholds in this leader an instrument 
that shall bring about the salvation of his people and shall in- 
flict a telling blow upon the Romans, Judas is painted not as 
the worst of the world’s traitors, but rather as a patriot whose 
rage at his master’s neglect of an opportunity to strike Rome 
makes him give over the prophet into the hands of the enemy. 
The second act shows the home of Aulus Flavius, whither Mary 
has gone tocatch a glimpse of the prophet 
—not, as the Roman youth might have 





talent. 

“Mbller also introduced photography 
among his people, working until recently 
with an old-fashioned camera and wet 
plates, but producing excellent results. 
It must be remembered that in Greenland 
photography is beset with difficulties. 
The work is necessarily confined to the 
short summer, and even then it is often 
interrupted by fogs. But Moller took 
advantage of every moment of sunshine 
to photograph the wild scenery of Green- 
land, sending his pictures to Copenhagen 
for sale. He did a good business in por- 
trait photography, too, for his count: | 
men are as vain as other people. ”"— 77aus- 
lation made for Tue Liverary DIGEsT. 


MRS. FISKE’S NEW SACRED 
DRAMA. 


UDGING from the press comment 
which Mrs. Fiske’s new play, an 
adaptation of Paul Heyse’s “Mary of 
Magdala,” has thus far evoked, it would 
appear that she has achieved a very 
notable triumph, whether considered from 
the point of view of her own acting or 
from the standpoint of the very difficult 
task she essayed as her own manager 
in attempting to present a “sacred” 
drama that should not offend religious 
feeling. In fact, the newspaper critics 
deal with the play mostly in superlatives. 
Mr. Francis B. Keene, of Milwaukee, 
the city in which the play was first pre- 
sented on the evening of October 23, 
declares in the Milwaukee /ourna/ that 
he finds it impossible to apply “the foot- 


rule of ordinary dramatic criticism” to 








thought, to give herselftohim. Caiaphas, 
the high priest of Jerusalem, enters; Mary 
and he are left alone, and then the priest 
makes proposal to Mary that she shall 
connive so that Pilate be made (through 
Flavius) to put the prophet out of the 
way. This because the new power has 
made itself felt in Jerusalem to such an 
extent that the priesthood can no longer 
control the people. 

Mary in a speech of wonderful force 
denounces Caiaphas, scorns him and all 
that bow to him, and hurries at Flayius’s 
call to the garden to behold the Savior. 
In the garden Mary attempts to speak 
with the prophet. The crowd, indignant 
at the presence of a scarlet woman near 
their idol, scourge her, stone her, and 
seek her life. She runs to Flavius’s 
house and there a disciple repeats the 
prophet’s magic words—“‘He that is 
without sin cast the first stone.” 

This is the curtain on the second act. 
Mary recognizes the divinity of the 
prophet. She has seen the light in his 
eyes that shall shine for eternity, and 
believes that she shall be saved thereby. 

In a square near the house of Simon, 
where all Jerusalem assembles to learn 





of the newest miracles, is the scene of 
the third act ; three streets converge here. 
The mob passes to and fro restlessly. 
The tempting of Judas takes place; 
Caiaphas plays upon his weakness, and 
urges that the Nazarene has not made 
good an imaginary pledge to punish the 
Romans. Judas grants that, but still he 
is unwilling to deliver the prophet into 
hostile hands. 

Mary, a Mary transformed, glorified, a 
Mary who has begun to live spiritually 
by reason of the great revelations made 
toher, comes. She meets Judas, The lat- 
ter, who claims he has lost everything, in 








‘Mary of Magdala,” for the reason that 
it is “something more than a play, just 
as the marvelous music dramas of Wag- 
ner, as one sees them at Baireuth, are more than mere operas.” 
It is no exaggeration, he continues, to say that ‘‘ ‘ Mary of Mag- 
dala’ bears much the same relation to ordinary drama that the 
sublime and mystic ‘ Parsifal’ does to other music dramas.” With 
similar enthusiasm Mr. W. L. Hubbard, the critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, writes of the first-night performance in Chicago that it 
was “entirely worthy of Mrs. Fiske and of her high standing 
as the most strongly individualized and most artistic actress 
America may claim as its own.” From the Chicago Evening 
Post we summarize the following account of the motive of the play 

The story is told in five acts, two of which—the first and the 
fourth—take place in a room in the house of Mary of Magdala. 
At the opening of the action Mary is pictured in her surround- 
ings of luxury; she is awaiting with much impatience some 


MRS, FISKE AS “ MARY OF MAGDALA.” 


cluding faith in the prophet he has ideal- 
ized, seeks tocling to the woman he loves. 
She rebukes him softly. Thou art for- 
given,” she says; “go thy way in peace.” 

In the fourth act Flavius brings news that the prophet 
has been given over to fanatical hatred; that the cross is to 
be his fate. Flavius, voluptuary, declares he can save the 
master if Mary willagree to submit to him. He departs withthe 
understanding that he shall have his answer at midnight. 

Mary, who has become convinced her sins have been washed 
away, is in an agony of doubt: her life she would gladly give to 
make the future of the prophet safe, but the only way possible 
is a return to the old shame. 

When Flavius comes she has a vision: as she stands before 
the dark abyss the light from those eyes that she beheld in the 
garden close by Flavius’s house warns her not to yield. This 
scene permits of a display of histrionism seldom equaled, never 
surpassed. Mrs. Fiske in that bit is at her best, and her best is 
the best of the stage to-day. 


Mountain crags form a ravine setting for the fifth and last act. 
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The prophet has been crucified; Judas is an outcast; the salva- 
tion of sinners has been accomplished by his treachery, but his 
own conscience renders him the most miserable of beings, and the 
storm that makes the ravine hideous with darkness and thunder 
and lightning seems a fitting answer from heaven for his perfidy. 

The people of Jerusalem witness Mary's final exhibition of 
fealty in her scathing rebuke of Caiaphas. But it is all too late; 
the deed is done. Mary looks toward the mountain. 
comes death—and absolution. 


She wel- 





To dare such a story as this, observes 7#e Post, a playwright 
must have the assurance that comes from long acquaintance 
with the craft; and Heyse “evinces at all times the technique 
that denotes him a skilled master of dramaturgy.” His treat- 
ment of his theme is ‘‘most reverent,” and “there is never a 
jarring note.” ; 


The play was “atriumph of good taste,” says 


the Chicago /nter Ocean. Mr. James O'Donnell Bennett, of the 
Chicago Record-Hera/ld, is more guarded in his criticism : 

“Heyse is reverent and powerful throughout. Mrs. Fiske is 
subdued and incisive throughout. Like Heyse, too, she is rev- 
erent. It [her study of the réle of Mary Magdalene} is not a 
theatric study in any sense. It is repressed almost to the point 
of being ineffective, save at the supreme moments. At those 
moments it is vibrant and intense, her voice laden with passion, 
her eyes suffused with feeling, her delicate features swiftly con- 
vulsed with the stress of emotions. 

**As Mrs. Fiske’s ‘Tess’ was a great study of a wronged and 
suffering woman, but never for an instant the Tess of Thomas 
Hardy, so is this Magdalen of hers a remarkable study of an 
erring, repentant woman, but never the Magdalen of the Orient, 
nor of painters, classic or modern. Her Mary lacks afflu- 
ence, coloy, range. In the great moments of the piay—and this 
is a great pay—she is effective. That amazing nervous force of 
hers drives hofye the dramatist’s meanings with the certainty of 
a poniard in a Well-poised hand. As for sustained beauties, 
they are missing.’. Mrs. Fiske illumines the character with 
flashes of genius that come so suddenly as to be almost blinding. 
But there is not a steady radiance.” 





“Mary of Magdala” was prepared for the American stage by a 
“New York scholar of national reputation,” whose name is with- 
held. 


ZOLA’S DEFEATS AND TRIUMPHS. 


HE world is never tired of hearing the account of a man’s 
rise from poverty and obscurity tofame. It is therefore 
not surprising that Zola’s romantic life-story is being told and 


retold in magazines 





and newspapers all 


over the world. 
From La Revue 
(Paris), which 


prints an interesting 
article on the early 
of Zola, 
that at 
one time the great 


struggles 
we learn 





French novelist was 
employed on _ the 
and 
that for long months 
bitter 


Paris docks, 
he suffered 
want and suffering: 


or 


‘o console him- 
self for the painful 
lot of a poor writer, 
the threadbare 
clothes, the insuffi- 
cient food, the long 
and fruitless waits 
at the publisher's, 
Emile Zola prepared 
a lengthy poem ‘ré- 
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sumant l'homme et la nature.’ But in the mean time, while 
waiting for his »éswmé of man and nature to be written, it was 
a question with him how to live. In order to help the young 
writer without wounding his pride, a friend of his family, M. 
Boudet, a member of the Academy of Medicine, employed him, 
in 1861, to carry visiting-cards to houses, for which he paid 
him twenty frances. Later M. Boudet got him a place in the 
publishing-house of Haciette, in the ‘package’ department, at 
It seemed but little: 
The ceriainty, precious to a young 


the modest salary of too francs a month. 
in reality, it was salvation. 
author, even at that time, of being able to lodge in a habitable 
room and of eating whenever he was hungry, favored and 
encouraged the literary ambitions of the poor employee, who 
He tried in vain 
to get some stories into a child’s paper published by Hachette. 
With a perseverance that never abandoned him, he did not hesi- 
tate to knock at any door. He was only stimulated by obstacles, 
and already confident of the future. He had none of that 
vanity so frequent among young men of letters, by which they 
seem to try not only to deceive others, but themselves. On the 
24th of September, 1862, he wrote toa Paris editor, sending to 
him astory entitled, ‘Le Baiser de l’Ondine’ 
literary value; it is wholly unknown.’ 


Was soon seen to be superior to his daily task. 


‘My name has no 
Who to-day would have 
the courage, or the good faith, to speak thus, and not shelter 
the mediocrity of the work under the notoriety, real or supposed, 
of the name?” 

During this early literary period, Zola seems to have preferred 
to write poetry rather than prose. ‘He who was such an ad- 
mirable prose writer,” we are told, “could not rid himself of the 
mania to express his thought in verse.” The writer of the article 
goes on to Say: 


“On the 6th of February, 1863, he announced to the editor of 
the Revue Contemporaine, M. de Calonne, the sending of a 
metrical proverb, entitled, ‘Pierrette.’ ‘It is in verse,’ 

‘that is certainly a fault difficult to excuse.’ 
added, foreseeing a refusal, 
couraged. 


said he; 
‘However,’ he 
‘I have determined not to be dis- 
If it is necessary to write a masterpiece, I will do it.’ 
Such confidence in oneself is only ridiculous when not accom- 
panied by talent nor followed by success. The ‘Amoureuse 
Comedy,’ also a poem, was, during the year 1863, discreetly 
laid on the desk of hisemployer. Hachette read the work, found 
little interest in it, but made the author his secretary, in charge 
of the publishing department. 

“The publisher, Albert Lacroix, who was always ready to en- 
courage beginners, saw enter his study, one day, about the 
middle of 1864—he related this to me, himself 
carrying a manuscript tied with a blue ribbon. 





a young man 
Timidly and 
with much embar- 
rassment of manner, 
he admitted, with a 
frankness that was 
certainly out of the 
ordinary, that his 
collection of stories 
had been offered to 
many different pub- 
lishers—whose 
names he gave— 
and that no one 
would have them. 
Surprised and inter- 
ested by this artless 
introduction, Albert 
Lacroix read the 
work, and _  recog- 
nized, or rather di- 
vined, the talent of 
the writer. ... On 
the 24th of October, 
1864, he published 
the ‘Contes a Ni- 
non,’ the first book 
of Emile Zola. The 
‘Contes a Ninon’ 
met with only a lit- 
erary success: 300 





THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 
LIFE (to Death): “Your effort is vain, for the light of genius can never be put out.” 


—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 
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to 400 copies were sold. Emile Zola was then contributing to the 
Petit Journal and to the Vite Parisienne. In 1865, gradually 
disengaging his strong personality from the insipid qualities of 
his early works, he published in the Sa/u/ Public of Lyons some 
remarkable critical studies, which under the title of ‘Mes 
Haines,’ appeared the following year in book form at the pub- 
lishing house of Achille Faure.” 

On this early foundation was built the literary success that 
Zola finally achieved. How great that success was, measured 
merely from the point of view of the circulation of his books and 
the financial return therefrom, is indicated by the Paris corre. 
spondent of the London 7e/egraph. He says: 

“The Rougon-Macquart series alone realized very large sums, 
and brought in a fortune. Of the volumes which constituted the 
celebrated history of a family under the Second Empire, that 
which sold best was that grim and poignant picture of the 
Franco-German war, ‘La 
Débacle,’ or, as it was 
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AN AUSTRIAN MONUMENT OF DANTE. 
LFONS CANCIANI’S new monument of Dante is hailed 
as one of the most striking artistic productions of recent 
years. The following appreciation of this memorial appears in 
the Berlin ///ustrirte Zeitung, from the pen of Herr Adolf 
Donath, of Vienna: 


“Alfons Canciani, the Austrian sculptor, has striven for six 
years to win the Grand Prize of Rome offered by the Vienna 
Academy of Fine Arts. This prize has been awarded to him for 
his Dante monument. His chef d@’ euvre has attracted attention 
everywhere. Illustrious authorities declare that it is a master- 
piece of the plastic art. It is really this and more. During the 
last few years, no such monumental work has been produced in 
Austria possessing either its greatness of composition or its 
vigor of technique. This‘ Dante’ has traveled far; it has been 
exhibited in many expositions and great crowds have seen it. 

In Vienna the work has 





honored the ‘Secession’ 





entitled in the English 
version, ‘‘(he Downfall.’ 
The book in the original 
is now in its two hundred 
and second thousand. 
Next on the list comes 
another of the Rougon- 
Macquart novels, ‘ Nana,’ 
193,000. Other figures are 
‘L’Assommoir,’ 142,000; 
‘La Terre,’ 129,000; * Ger- 
minal,’ the novel dealing 
with miners’ life and 
considered by many critics 
to be Zola’s finest work, 
and ‘Le Réve,’ his own 
attempt at rosewater ro- 
mance, 110,000 each. The 
book of the series, and of 
all his novels, which sold 
least in the French edition, 
was ‘Son Excellence 
Eugene Rougon,’ the 
English version of which, 
however, was widely read. 
Of the French edition only 
32,000 copies have been 
hitherto printed. Among 
the later works ‘ Lourdes,’ 
the first of the trilogy of 
cities, has so far reached 
the highest figure of sales, 
149,000 copies. ‘Rome’ 
comes next with 100,000. 
Eight of Zola’s novels 
attained to over 100,000 








school of which Canciani 
is a member. Emperor 
Franz Joseph recently 
awarded the artist two 
thousand gulden from his 
private purse, and it is 
not unlikely that the De- 
partment of Public Edu- 
cation may buy the Dante 
statue with state funds. 

“ Canciani has solved an 
intricate problem with 
wonderful skill. It may be 
said of him, as of Goethe, 





that he has given expres- 
sion to sober truth and 
beautiful poetry. There 
are life and dramatic 
activity which hold the 
spectator as by a spell. 
We feel that we are par- 
ticipating in a tragedy 
which has reached its 
climax, and we actually 
shake with fear. On the 
summit of a rock, sur- 
rounded by broken stones, 
we see Dante. ‘The great 
poet wears the costume of 
his time, and his attitude 
is full of repose and 
seriousness, There is a 
strange solemnity in his 
demeanor. The eye is 
passive; it appears as if 
the poet were under the 








copies. Among those 
which have had smaller 
sales,the ‘Page d’ Amour,’ 
‘Pot Bouille,’ ‘La Béte Humaine,’ ‘ Docteur Pascal,’ ‘ Fécondité,’ 
have exceeded 90,000, So far 88,o00 copies of ‘ Paris’ and 77,000 
of the last novel published in volume form, ‘ Travail,’ have been 
sold. Naturally, the comparative popularity of Emile Zola's 
books can not be exactly judged by the above list, as the sales of 
the later works may eventually exceed those of former volumes, 
and in particular beat the record at present held by ‘La DébAcle.’ 
Up to the day of the novelist’s death a total of 2,283,000 copies 
in the French original of the Rougon-Macquart series, of the 
‘Three Towns,’ of ‘Fécondité,’ and of ‘Travail’ had been 
printed. For each copy the author drew a royalty of one franc. 
The above-mentioned volumes accordingly brought him in about 
£91,300. This sum does not include the proceeds of one or two 
works which appeared before the Rougon-Macquart series, and 
one of which, ‘ Thérése Raquin,’ realized large sales. Nor does 
it comprise the receipts from translations of Zola’s novels, most 
of which have appeared in dozens of different languages. It is 
estimated that the late writer must havé made a total of about 
£240, 01 0 by his pen.” 


THE NEW DANTE MONUMENT, 


influence of a sudder in- 
spiration and about to 
give the finishing touch 
to some lovely poetical fabric. His ideas seem to be crystal- 
lizing. Under the towering rock there are signs of movement. 
From the soil emerge the shades of the under-world—the 
miserable souls of whom Dante wrote. One is trying to push 
away another; they press together, feet against feet, chests 
against chests, tearing with their nails the flesh of their com- 
panions. There is one who desperately tries to tear the rock 
with his teeth. But their bodies have hardly felt the warmth of 
the sun before monstrous snakes rapidly descend along the rock 
to clutch them in fearful embrace. One serpent crushes a 
woman against the earth; another strangles a man. On the 
face of those still living awful disgust and terror are painted. 
A single man has the strength to raise a threatening hand 
toward Dante, as tho bemoaning his fate. One figure is recog- 
nizable; it is that of Count Ugolino, who is sinking his teeth in 
Ruggieri’s skull. 

‘“All who have seen Canciani’s ‘Dante’ have been strongly 
impressed. ‘The impression is so lasting that it leads us to be- 
lieve that this is one of the immortal works of art.”—7rams/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 





IS GREAT STATURE A DISEASE? 

REAT height, or gigantism, has been regarded by many 

authorities as a disease, or at least an abnormal condi- 

tion. Some recent authorities are identifying it with acromegaly, 

or enlargement of the extremities, a deformity marked by huge 

jaws, hands, and feet, and often by a humped back. It has been 

shown that abnormal stature is often followed by this condition, 

which may be only a later stage of the same malady. Saysa 
writer in the Revue Scientifigue (October 4) : 

“An interesting paper on giants has just been read by M. 
Henry Meige betore the Congress of Alienists and Neurologists. 
The author, at the outset, recalls the fact that an original genius 
once had a plan to encourage marriages between individuals of 
gigantic stature. Did he realize that he would thus be encour- 
aging the perpetuation of a monstrosity? 

“The giant exempt from all physical defects, and superior at 
once in height, strength, and vital resistance, is an ideal being, a 
myth. In fact, M. Meige shows that gigantism is really a mon- 
Strosity and a disease. Observations of giants, collected by 
scientific investigators, show the frequency of physical and men- 
tal anomalies among them; historic giants were far from being 
superior in all respects. 

“We know nothing of Goliath except his stature, but a giant 
mentioned in 2 Kings had supernumerary fingers. Now poly- 
dactylism is one of the most conspicuous stigmata of degeneracy. 
Marcel Dounat saw at. Milan a giant who slept in two beds 
placed end toend; but this long man could not stand upright. 
William Evans, the gigantic porter of Charles I., was without 
strength; the porter of Cromwell, also a giant, was confined in a 
lunatic asylum. The Irishman O’Brien was like ‘a huge sick 
child that had grown too quickly.” These examples could be 
multiplied. They show that degenerative symptoms of all sorts, 
accidents that really deserve to be called pathologic, are the 
most frequent attendants of individuals of colossal stature. 

“Of course there are exceptions; but the individual of very 
great stature who is well constituted physically and psychically 
is very rare. The rule is precisely the reverse. 

“Not taking bony deformations into consideration, we can not 
but be struck with the similarity of the general symptoms that 
have been noted in giants and in persons suffering from acromeg- 
aly: headache, pain in the legs, sexual torpor, muscular weak- 
ness, varicose veins, abundant sweat, abnormal thirst, change 
of color of the skin, troubles of the sense-organs, a low physical 
and mental tone, etc. In all these particulars, gigantism and 
acromegaly tend to similarity. 

“There are giants who never become acromegalic; there are 
acromegalics who are not of great stature. But in numerous 
cases giants become acromegalic. 

“Messrs. Brissaud and Henry Meige have already insisted on 
the relationship of these two abnormalities. According to P. 
Marie, acromegaly and gigantism are not identical pathologic 
states, but acromegaly is one of the factors of gigantism. Never- 
theless, Sternberg’s statistics show that half the giants are acro- 
megalic. 

There are very serious reasons for believing that gigantism 
and acromegaly are only two successive stages of the same de- 
velopmental trouble. . M. Meige maintains that gigantism 
shows itself in the period of growth and acromegaly when this 
period has ended. In numerous observations the appearance of 
the first symptoms of acromegaly was preceded by a period of 
very rapid growth in stature, sometimes gigantic. In other 
words, a tendency to gigantism often precedes acromegaly. Be- 
sides, when acromegaly has once established itself it may be 
that no appearance of gigantism remains; the height has been 
reduced by deformations of the vertebral column. 

“Another argument is that there are a great number of ob- 
served cases of acromegaly when great height has been shown to 
exist in ancestors or relatives. 

“Finally, cases have been reported where acromegaly, as is 
often the case with gigantism, is hereditary. 

““M. Meige believes that all these observations tend to show 
that giants are particularly apt to become acromegalic. Altho 
not fatal, this destiny nevertheless ought to be teken into con- 
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sideration ; for, not to mention the general disorders of which 
acromegalics are sometimes victims, it is not desirable that we 
should seek to propagate a race with deformed faces, huge jaws, 
great fists and feet, and, above all, humped backs.”— 77 ans/a- 
tion made for Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 


HOW TO CAUSE TRANSPARENT BODIES TO 
DISAPPEAR. 
TRANSPARENT body of any shape disappears when im- 
mersed in a medium of the same refractive index and dis- 
persion. Could a transparent solid substance be found whose 
refractive index and dispersion were the same as those of air, it 
would be absolutely invisible. This principle is used by H. G, 
Wells in his ingenious scientific tale of “The Invisible Man.’ 
The subject is treated somewhat more technically by Prof. R. 
W. Wood in the course of an article in 7he Physical Review. 
Says Professor Wood : 


“We can find a solid the refractive index of which is equal to 
that of air for light of acertain wave-length ; but, unfortunately, 
it is not a transparent substance. If it were, we should have an 
example of a solid absolutely invisible when illuminated with 
monochromatic light. 

“The disappearance of a transparent substance when im- 
mersed in a medium of identical optical properties is’ usually 
illustrated by dipping a glass rod into Canada balsam; but the 
disappearance is not complete, for the dispersion of the glass 
and the liquid are not the same. A better fluid is a solution of 
chloral hydrate in giycerin, which is quite colorless. The 
glycerin is to be heated and the crystals added until the refrac- 
tive index is of the required value. The hot liquid will dissolve 
a most astonishing amount of the chloral, ten or fifteen times 
its bulk, if. 1 remember right, and only a very small amount 
should be placed in the beaker to start with. This solution has 
almost exactly the same dispersion as glass, and finely powdered 
glass stirred up in it becomes perfectly transparent. ...A 
glass rod disappears completely when dropped into it, and when 
withdrawn presents a curious aspect, for the end appears to melt 
and run freely in drops. 

“Lord Rayleigh, in his article on optics in the ‘ Encyclopedia 

Britannica,” points out that perfectly transparent objects are 
only visible in virtue of non-uniform illumination, and that in 
uniform illumination they would decome absolutely invisible. A 
condition approaching uniform illumination might, he says, be 
attained on the top of a monument ina dense fog. I have 
recently devised a method by which uniform illumination can be 
very easily obtained, and the disappearance of transparent ob- 
jects when illuminated by it illustrated. The method in brief is 
to place the object within a hollow globe, the interior surface of 
which is painted with Balmain’s luminous paint, and view the 
interior through a small hole. 
“The apparatus can be made in a few minutes in the follow- 
ing manner: A quantity of Canada balsam is boiled down until 
a drop placed on cold glass solidifies. ‘The Balmain paint, in 
the form of a dry powder, is stirred into the hot balsam until the 
whole has the consistency of thick paint. ‘Two glass evapora- 
ting dishes of equal size are carefully cleaned and warmed and 
coated on the outside with the hot mixture, which can be flowed 
over the glass, and by the dextrous manipulation of a small 
Bunsen flame made to cover the entire outer surface. I first 
tried painting the inside of a copper sphere with the commercial 
paint, but the surface was unsatisfactory and could not be 
easily cleaned. Probably two perfectly plain hemispherical 
finger-bowls could be used instead of the evaporating dishes. 
As soon as the coating has become hard, a small hole is cut 
through it, to enable the interior to be viewed. If the lips of 
the dishes are placed together, the interior can be seen through 
the small opening; but in this case the line of junction, which 
is always more or less dark, comes opposite the aperture. 

“If the inner surfaces be exposed to bright daylight, sun, or 
electric light, and the apparatus taken into a dark room, a 
crystal ball, or the cut-glass stopper of a decanter, placed inside, 
it will be found to be quite invisible when viewed through the 
small aperture. A uniform blue glow fills the interior of the 
ball, and only the must careful scrutiny reveals the presence of a 
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solid object within it. One or two of the side facets of the 
stopper may appear if they happen to reflect or show by refrac- 
tion any portion of the line of junction of the two hemispheres.” 


IDENTIFICATION BY FINGER-PRINTS. 
> Boe use of finger-prints as a means of identification, which 

was made familiar to the public by its use in a recent 
novel and play by Mark ‘'wain, has recently formed the subject 
of discussion in connection with a case at the Guildhall, London. 
It was alleged, says The British Medical Journat, in descri- 
bing the case, that the finger-print of an accused man was identi- 
cal with that of another offender; but subsequent investigations 
made it plain that there had been a clerical error. Sergeant 
Collins, of the Finger-Print office, in explaining the mistake to 
the alderman, said: “ Qut of the many thousands of recognitions 
made by means of the finger-prints, we have never erred; on 
the other hand, we have been able to correct serious mistakes 
made in personal identification. As an instance, a warder 
stated that an accused person had served a term of three years’ 
penal servitude; but by meansof finger-prints we clearly proved 
his innocence of this conviction.” Zhe Medical Journal de- 


scribes another case as follows: 


‘The indictment was for breaking and entering a house. An 
entry had been effected through a window, which had been 
freshly painted white about a fortnight previously. The print 
of a left-hand thumb found upon the paint was carefully photo- 
graphed, Certain articles had been removed. A few days later 
a second burglary occurred in the neighborhood, and in the 
kitchen evidently left behind by the thieves there was found a 
piece of cloth which was identified as having been taken from the 
first house. The thief having been arrested, the police took an 
impression of his left thumb, which corresponded in every detail 
with that which had been discovered on the window in the first 
house. Upon this evidence, and upon examination of enlarged 
photographs of the various finger-prints, the jury convicted the 
prisoner, altho he protested that he knew nothing about the bur- 
glary in the first house. As an old offender he was sentenced to 
seven years’ penal servitude. It will be seen that if it had not 
been for the finger-print the evidence against the prisoner upon 
a charge of breaking and entering the first house would have 
been so slight that no jury could have convicted. Galton thus 
describes the method of obtaining a print: ‘The finger of a sus- 
pected person should be pressed and slightly rolled, first on a 
slab freshly covered with a thin layer of printer’s ink, and after- 
wards on white paper.’ ‘The papillary ridges on the inner sur- 
face of the hands afford twenty-five to thirty distinct points of 
reference, every one, with the rarest exceptions, being abso- 
lutely permanent and persistent throughout life.” 


Scientific Word-building Extraordinary.—Atten- 
tion has lately been drawn to the extraordinary nomenclature in 
which scientific people are apt to indulge when christening prod- 
ucts. Says Zhe Hospital on this subject : 

“The Practitioner protests that new words must be invented 
to express new ideas, and that ‘the new wine of science can not 
be poured into old verbal bottles without disastrous results." 
Nevertheless, The Practitioner is fain to admit that, especially 
inthe department of pharmacology, there is much room for re- 
form, adding in illustration of this opinion that in a German 
periodical which happened to be at hand, it was recorded that 
two learned pundits who tested the anesthetic properties of acoin, 
known to chemists as ‘alkyloxyphenylguanidin,’ experimented 
with the following formidable sounding preparations : 

1 Triphenetylguanidinchlorhydrate. 

2. Di-p-phenetyl-mono-anisy!guanidinchlorhyde. 
. Triparaanisylguanidinchlorhydrate. 
. Diparaanisy]monophenetylguanidinchlorhydrate. 
. Diphenylmonophenetylguanidin, 

Di-p phenetyl-mono-ortho-phenetylguanidin, 

Di-phenetyl-mono-phenylguanidinchlorhydrate. 

. Di-p-phenetyl-mono-ortho-anisylguanidinchlorhyde. 
9. Di-p-phenety]-mono-p-tolylguanidinchlorhyde. 
10. Di-p-tolyl-mono-p-phenetylguanidinchlorhyde. 
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“Such names, no doubt, are very useful as expressing in a 
condensed form the theory held at the moment as to the inti- 
mate chemical constitution of these substances. They have, how- 
ever, this disadvantage, that if the theory should change so must 
the name. In practise we believe that whenever these curious 
materials come into common use they are given more familiar 
names, often mere ‘slang’ and meaningless terms, by which 
they are known for ordinary colloquial purposes. Of such are 
the whole tribe of ‘proprietary’ appellations which figure so 
\argely in the druggist’s advertisements.” 





DOES WATER DISSOLVE GLASS? 

A it not so very long since leather bottles and horn 

drinking-cups were in use, the substitution of glass vessels 
has become so complete for domestic purposes that we think of 
leather and horn as pertaining to primitive stages of civilization. 
The London Lance? now raises the question whether this change 
to glass may not have been prejudicial to health, and it refers 
(skeptically) to a theory that this change is even a cause of 
appendicitis. Says 7he Lancet: 


“It is not true, tho it is commonly supposed to be so, that 
glass is unattacked or completely undissolved by water and 
many other fluids in household use. On the contrary, the in- 
delible marks which often appear on a water-bottle arise from 
the action of the water upon the glass. Pure distilled water, 
showing neither an acid nor an alkaline reaction, which has been 
allowed to remain in a closed glass bottle for some time will 
gradually develop an alkaline reaction owing to the base of the 
mixed silicate of the glass dissolving in the water. At the same 
time a deposit of silica will generally be found at the bottom. 
‘This obviously shows a dissociation of constituents, and the glass 
yields up its silica and its alkali to water. With acid fluids the 
same action may be observed, and it is conceivable that with acid 
wines kept long in bottle some considerable action upon the 
glass may occur. Weak acid solutions cease to be acid after 
being kept in glass bottles for some time owing to the neutraliza- 
tion of the acids by the alkali of the glass, and at the same time 
a flocculent and generally iridescent deposit is found in the bot- 
tle consisting of silica. This deposit is a constant source of 
trouble to druggists. 

“Tho the glass-dissolving power of most fluids in domestic use 
must be very small, yet, considering that these fluids are con- 
tinually in contact with glass, either in the bottleor the tumbler, 
there can be little doubt that traces of the constituents of glass 
are ingested. It has even been suggested that the practicaily 
universal use of glass in this way in the place of the old drink- 
ing-vessels of wood or horn or of the glass bottle for the leather 
or skin vessel has contributed a mean of rendering the vermi- 
form appendix easily liable to an inflammatory process by the 
irritation set up by siliceous particles. ‘This ingenious theory of 
the increased prevalence of appendicitis being due to the univer- 
sal use of glass for drinking-vessels can hardly be seriously 
regarded when it is considered that silica is a frequent constit- 
uent of a number of foods. As is well known, silica is the sup- 
port of the wheat stalk as lime associated with phosphates is of 
the human frame.” 


Artificial Marble.—The lack of marble in Denmark has 
led to many attempts to produce a satisfactory substitute. Zhe 


Scientific American says: 


“A significant advance has been made in this industry by a 
Danish master builder, who is producing a stone of such delicate 
transition of tints and play of color that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from the natural product; while as to cost of manu- 
facture, it can compete with all other artificial marbles. The 
imitation of the more expensive species does not exceed in cost 
that of the cheaper ones. ‘The inconvenience hitherto met with, 
that the mass had to be greased to prevent adhesion (thereby 
destroying the crystalline surface characteristic of the genuine 
article), has been overcome. The process of manufacture is 
simple and easily learned, and the cost of the outfit does not 
exceed $175. ‘The article can be produced in any form desired— 
columns, plain or fluted, and capitals—as readily as flat slabs. 
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It is claimed that even pictures may be made of this material. 
It seems to have the durability of genuine marble, but its cost is 
only about one-tenth as much. At the present stage of the 
development of the industry, the maker is able to produce a 
slab about half an inch thick at a cost of 14 cents per square 
foot.” 


POWDERED MILK. 


NEW process for reducing milk to the form of a dry pow- 
der is described by a contributor to La Nature (Paris 
October 18), who writes of it as follows: 


“Everybody is familiar with condensed or concentrated milk, 
which is of great service because it contains in small compass all 
the constituent elements of milk, in the form of an almost pasty 
substance that may be retransformed into milk by returning to 
it the water removed by the concentration process. But it has 
been attempted to go even further and to dry the milk to a pow- 
der, so that it may be transported and preserved still more 
easily. 

“Numerous trials have been made along this line, but a great 
difficulty has always presented itself in that complete desiccation 
was impossible without considerable elevation of temperature, 
which changed the nature of the solid substances contained in 
the milk, rendering them insoluble and considerably lessening 
their digestibility. A company has now been formed, however, 

. . . for the use of a method under which milk may be advan- 
tageously obtained in powdered form. It is evident thata 
farinaceous powder of this kind may constitute a valuable food- 
substance at a price that puts it within the reach of all. 

“In the company’s three factories the milk-powder, or mufrium, 
as it has been named, is prepared in the following manner: The 
milk first passes into a tinned copper receptacle for concentra- 
tion; it isthen agitated and heated by jets of sterilized air. The 
receptacles are themselves heated by a circulating system of hot 
water, and the sterilized air is distributed through a fan-shaped 
system of orifices under the surface of the milk; the air arrives 
under pressure and in escaping it carries water-vapor with it. 
Under these conditions it may be seen that the milk is much 
more thoroughly stirred about than if it were boiled. As the 
concentration proceeds the temperature falls, and finally the 
milk is reduced to one-sixteenth of its former volume. 

“A stopcock is then opened and the milk runs down to the 
lower story of the building, into huge rotating drums with per- 
fectly smooth surfaces and having conical extremities. As the 
drum turns, at the rate of about two revolutions per minute, the 
pasty mass sticks to the walls until about half-way around; then 
it detaches itself and falls, meeting a current of air that dries it 
still further. Little by little the paste becomes even too thick to 
stick to the walls of the drum and forms a constantly hardening 
mass that rolls about by itself. . .. Then it is carried to the 
drying-drum, where complete desiccation takes place. Herea 
central axle carries arms that plunge into the mass, stirring and 
dividing it and exposing it more thoroughly to the action of dry, 
sterilized air. The product is then dry and hard, and it is 
passed into a crusher that brings it to the form of coarse meal. 
It is then done up in packages ready for shipment, and it keeps 
very well, if we can credit the assertions of the inventors.”— 
Translation made for Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 





Evolution of the Lighthouse.—The first light-house on 
the Scilly Isles, erected in 1681, still stands (with modern im- 
provements) upon St. Anges. 
description of the general structure, and especially interesting 
is its description of the methods used for lighting. For many 
years the only illuminant was a large cresset. Of this Zhe 
Marine Review says: 


The Marine Review contains a 


“The identical cresset itself can still be seen in the garden of 
the neighboring island of Tresco, where the scarlet geraniums 
with which it is filled form peaceful imitation of the flames it 
once contained. It is a large iron receptacle with open bars at 
the top, and in it was burned a coal fire, which simple method of 
illumination—or the: yet more primitive one of a circle of tallow 
candles ranged on a hoop—was the only one in vogue till the 
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end of the eighteenth century. In most cases where the cresset 
fire was used it stood on an open platform on the top of the 


tower. Needless to say, the light it gave was feeble and ineffi- 
cient. Great care was needed to prevent its total extinction in 


heavy rain or spray, and when a strong wind blew from the sea 
all the fire would be blown to the landward side, and the sea- 
ward front would give no light. At St. Agnes the top of the 
tower was enclosed in a glass lantern, but this, if anything, 
made matters worse. ‘There was not enough draft to make the 
coal burn fiercely, and the smoke would collect inside the lantern 
and dim the light and befoul the glass. Moreover, in sucha 
remote spot as the Scilly Isles supervision was difficult, and 
lightkeepers in consequence careless. . . . Nevertheless the an- 
tiquated cresset continued in use (doubtless because no more 
efficient substitute had yet been invented) till 1790, when Trinity 
House replaced it with thirty Argand lamps, fitted with silver 
reflectors, and mounted on a revolving framework worked by 
clockwork machinery to produce the well-known effect of the 
‘flash.’ ” 


Organisms that Destroy Glass.—A peculiar “glass 
disease” has broken out amongst the windows of York Cathe- 
dral. Some of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century glass in 
the edifice has been removed in order to arrest the “disease.” 
The outbreak is ascribed to a fungus, but the exact nature of its 
attack upon the glass is not described. Says Zhe Lancet (Lon- 
don, October 25) : 


“The glass appears to be perforated to such an extent that 
portions of the «ass yield onthe slightest touch. Moreover, the 
transparency of the glass has to a great extent disappeared—in 
short, the glass here and there exhibits no longer the properties 
of glass. It is evident that some kind of chemical action has 
been established, due, perhaps, to the life and habits of a specific 
fungus. Organisms are known, of course, which assimilate 
Silica, for the vast deposits of pure silica occurring in a very fine 
state of division in various parts of Germany consist of the 
scales of extinct diatomacee. The minute and beautifully 
formed spicules of the Spongidz and Radiolariz also consist of 
pure silica. Some years ago we drew attention to the disin- 
tegrating powers possessed by certain species of bacteria which 
attack even the hardest cement with success. The gradual but 
sure crumbling of the cement used in water-reservoirs has been 
traced to the operation of countless tiny organisms. ‘The action 
was at first regarded as being due to the solvent property of 
carbonic acid and other substances commonly present in water. 
Under the action of the bacteria the cement slowly resolved into 
soft mud, The attack is made by the ubiquitous nitrifying 
organism, the organism which conducts to a large extent the 
great work of purification throughout nature. The action ceases 
in the absence of nitrifiable material, and the view is that nitrous 
acid is produced which acts upon the cement lining of the water- 
reservoir. Clearly the destructive potentialities of low forms of 
life are great both for good and for evil.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ VISITORS to the ruins of St. Pierre,” says La Nature, “ have observed 
the following surprising effect of the eruption of May 8 While some 
parts of the walls and other remains of masonry still stand, nothing re- 
mains of metallic constructions but an impalpable powder. It seems, says 
Senator Knight, as if some gigantic hammer had crushed and pulverized all 
the metal in the city. Probably some complex chemical action must have 
taken place. The market, a large hall covering 2,000 square méters, which 
had been entirely and solidly rebuilt of steel after the cyclone of 1801, was 
annihilated without leaving a vestige except this fine metallic powder.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


MR. CARNEGIE’'S TREES.,—“At the corner of Ninety-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York City,” says Arboriculture, October, “Mr. Car- 
negie is building a palatial mansion and has brought from the farms, many 
miles away, some score or more of fully grown forest-trees. A few are 
cottonwood, which are alive. Some are elm, 12 inches diameter, which may 
possibly survive. The others are sugar maple, from 12 to 16 inches diam. 
eter and 60 feet high. All the branches have been retained. The holes 
dug to receive the roots were 7 feet diameter; main feeding-roots, of 
course, were sacrificed, the remaining stumps of large roots hewn off 3 feet 
from thetree. All the skill which money could command has been exerted 
in trying to preserve these trees. Several which died the first year have 


been removed, some are now dead, while not one has a healthy appearance, 
and will succumb within a brief period.” 
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WHAT DID THE JEWS BORROW FROM THE 
BABYLONIANS ? 


HOSE who study the Oriental languages and literature as 
philologists and not as theologians are in many respects the 
most impartial judges of the merits of modern Old-Testament 
criticism. The leading problem of the day in this department 
of criticism is the relation of the religion of Israel to that of 
Babylonia. Delitzsch, of Berlin, in his famous brochure “ Babel 
und Bibel,” laid down the proposition that Israel drew on Baby- 
lonian sources for its leading religious thoughts and even for the 
name and worship of Jehovah. 

Among the 185 addresses delivered at the recent Thirteenth 
International Congress of Orientalists held in Hamburg, about 
half a dozen referred specifically to the Old Testament, and 
among these the most important was that of Professor Merx, of 
Heidelberg, on ‘“*The Influence of the Old Testament on the 
Development of Universal History.” We condense what Pro- 
fessor Merx had to’say on the problem already referred to: 


It is now currently claimed that the Elohist in the composition 
of the Pentateuch drew his system from the Babylonians. This, 
however, is a mistake. Every layman should know that the real 
religious system of the Babylonians is not to be drawn from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, but from Berosus, just as the parallels of 
the Jahvist are to be found in Sanchumathon. But the fact 
that there may have been a borrowing of materials from the one 
or the other does not imply a corresponding dependence for the 
real religious views. More important than the materials which 
were used by the various writers is the spirit in which this 
material was utilized, and in this respect the Elohist of the Old 
Testament is entirely independent of the Babylonians and of 
the Phenicians. These latter were materialists and evolution- 
ists, while the Old-Testament writer is a creationist, who brings 
his material under the influence of a conscious will ordering it 
so that a thinking divine spirit prevails from the very begin- 
ning; while, according to the Babylonian and the Phenician 
systems, the gods are later products. Inaddition, the Babylonian 
chronology is radically different from that of the Old Testament. 
Whatever materials the Pentateuch writers may have taken 
from Babylonian sources, they were entirely independent in the 
use they made of this, 

Professor Bezold, in discussing the Assyrian transcriptions of 
Hebrew names of God, insisted that the expression “ Jahve-ilu,” 
which Delitzsch had translated “Jehovah is God,” and chiefly 
upon which he had based his hypothesis that the Jews even 
learned the worship of Jehovah from their Babylonian neighbors 
and kinsfolk, is a false translation, and that the correct render- 
ing is ‘God Exists,” or “There is a God,” in which interpreta- 
tion he agrees with Professor Hommel, of Munich. ‘The latter, 
who is rapidly coming to the front as the chief opponent of the 
radical Old-Testament criticism of the day, has published a new 
defense of the traditional views in a pamphlet, entitled “ Die 
Altorientalische Denkmdler und das Alte Testament,” which is 
announced as a formal reply to Delitzsch. It is the purpose 
of Hommel to show that the new theory is built upon a poor 
foundation, philologically and otherwise, and that the whole 
Wellhausen scheme misrepresents the true story of the Penta- 
teuch. 

Other defenders of the older views are appearing constantly, 
conspicuous among them being W. Knieschke, in a special pamph- 
let, entitled “Bible und Babel: El und Bel,” in which the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis are covered, to show that Israel could 
not have borrowed its religious system from the Babylonians ; 
but that the way in which the stories that run parallel to Babylo- 
nian narratives are used shows that the Old Testament can only 
be a revelation and can not be a natural product of human 
thought.— 7yrans/ation made Jor Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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DR. HEBER NEWTON AND THE “PASSING” 
OF THE BROAD-CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


HE closing of the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton's long minis- 
terial career in New York, covering a period of thirty-three 
years, is regarded in some quarters as an evidence of the waning 
influence of the “Broad-Church movement” in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. As such it is interpreted by the “High- 


Church” organ, the 





Milwaukee Living 
Church, and by at 
least two Roman Cath- 
olic papers, the Wash- 


and the San Francisco 
Montitor. The New 
York Sun takes a sim- 
ilar view: 





“During the twenty 
years or more in which 
Dr. Newton provoked 
attention in New York 
by a radicalism which 
outraged the dogmas 
and doctrines of his 
church, he seems to 
have made no clerical 
converts to his views, 
but to have continued 
from first to last singu- 
lar in their advocacy. 
Instead of there having 
been a movement tow- 
ard him in the Episco- 
pal Church of this diocese, apparently the movement has been 
steadily farther and farther away from him. During those 
very years the High-Church or Ritualist party, with its positive 
faith, has increased in numbers and in power more rapidly 
than ever before, until now it has become dominant in the New 
York diocese. Ritualist doctrines and practises which would 
have horrified nearly the whole Episcopal community when Dr. 
Newton came to New York as an‘ Evangelical’ rector in 1869, 
are now distinguishing features of the greatest of the parishes 
in town. ... He has built up no party. He has made no dis- 
ciples outside of his own parish, but has been looked on by all 
the schools for twenty years as an eccentric figure, a dreamer, 
an impracticable radical, and a free lance purely.” 














THE REV. DR. R. HEBER NEW'ION, 


Dr. Newton, as has already been stated in our pages, goes to 
California to accept the position of preacher in the newly erected 
University Church of the Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
On the eve of his departure from New York (October 20), he 
has taken occasion to reply to this and similar criticisms of his 
work in a letter to 7he Living Church. He complains that the 
press has ever been ready to give publicity to destructive ten- 
dencies in the thought-world, but seldom willing to say any- 
thing about the men who are doing constructive work. He states 


that in his own individual case he never in his heart cared for 


“ ’ 


destructive ” work, and was only too glad to leave it behind 
him, having once established freedom of speech and investiga- 
tion in the church of his birth and his love; that, further, it was 
his ill-health which chiefly influenced him in the acceptance of 
his new position in California. Passing on to a consideration of 
the greater questions involved, Dr. Newton says: 


“He wholly mistakes the character and aims of what is called 
‘Broad Churchmanship’ who attempts to measure its influence 
by the fashions in vogue with some other schools of Churchman- 
ship. It does not much care to count its converts or number its 
communicants or give statistics, as outward and visible signs 
of the inward and spiritual grace which it is seeking to nourish 
—the grace of sanity of belief and of charity of judgment and of 
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the ‘mere morality’ 
acter, 

“It builds up no party, 
even turn its energies into the rearing of ‘sheep-folds’ or the 
maintenance of dogmas. 
influence by weights and scales, or 


of a life which identities religion with char 


constructs no machine, does not 
And so, how will you admeasure its 
estimate its success by 
figures? 

“Men of this new-old ‘way’ are satisfied if their lives help to 
spread more rational ideas of religion, while inspiring a rever- 
their ministries 
serve to charge the mental and spiritual atmosphere with the 
forces which make for the ‘larger hope’ in man, the deeper 


ence which is not an alias for superstition ; if 


trust in God; if, in an age of transition, they assist their fellows 
to recast the old faiths into the new forms demanded by new 
knowledges; thus proving themselves ‘workers together wit] 
Concerning which modest work, the words of the writers 
of *Contentio Veritatis ’—the latest ‘Essays and Reviews ’—are 
pertinent : 


God.’ 


‘If the Broad Church has disappeared, it is because its “ liberal ” ideas, 
once characteristic of a very small group of prominent men, have now, to 
so large an extent, permeated general Christian thought that they have 


ceased to be party watchwords.’” 


A hearty indorsement of Dr. Newton's point of view appears 
in (nity, a religious paper published in Chicago in the interests 
of unified world-religion. It declares: 


Heber Newton belongs to all of us. His thirty-three years’ 
ministry in New York City has been a ministry to the nation. 
His long pastorate is not only a great tribute to the personal 
worth of the man and the intelligence and liberality of the con- 
stituency it was given him to serve, but it is a significant sign 
of the times and a hopeful augury of the future. Mr. Newton 
entered upon his work a young man—by training, purpose, and 
ambition an Episcopal rector, but he also entered upon his work 
with the purposes and possibilities of growth of a 


young man. 


He has kept himself in the world of thought and of life, and his , 


congregation has grown with him, intellectually and spiritually. 
its ritual 
has become fluid and its doctrines counters of progress, historic 
In short, 
in the hands of Doctor Newton and his congregation the doc- 
rines and forms of the Episcopal Church have become elements 
in the poetry of the soul, which they have cherished for their 
suggestiveness; which they have resented whenever they be- 
came presumptive and tyrannical. Doctor Newton began early, 
as his little book on the Bible testifies, to study and then to ac- 
cept the conclusions of the higher criticism. 


In their hands the Episcopal church has grown elastic ; 


landmarks representing a moving stream of thought. 


Doctor Newton has 
heard the cry of the laborer; has taken account of the sociologi- 
cal trend in religion and politics, so that he, the pastor of an 
uptown and, presumably, a wealthy congregation, has been a 
friend of the workingman, an advocate of labor. Doctor New- 
ton has learned to recognize that there is such a thing as a new 
psychology, and he has not been afraid of it, as his sympathetic 
discussion of Christian Science, Theosophy, and Spiritualism 
testify. Doctor Newton has come to bea priest of the liberal 
faith, an apostle of universal religion, as his keen interest in the 
Parliament of Religion and his high service to its successor, the 
Congress of Religion, testifies. . . . We are already justified in 
saying that we have the assurance of both David Starr Jordan 
and Doctor Newton that at no distant day there will be held on 
the Pacific coast, probably in the halls of Leland Stanford, a 
congress of religion wherein delegates from over the Rocky 
Mountains will meet the open-minded of the Pacific slope in the 
interest of that synthesis of religion so dear to Heber Newton 
and the readers of this paper.” 

Dr. Newton's successor in New York is the Rev. Dr. S. D. 
McConnell, of Brooklyn. 
to remodel the church interior in conformity with usual Episco- 


The first acts of the new rector were 


pal standards, and to make several radical innovations in parish 
administration. ‘His course as rector of Holy Trinity Church 
in Brooklyn,” remarks the New York Sz, “‘showed him to be 
strictly conservative and without originality or any desire to 
attract attention by novelty of view or method—a safe, saga- 
cious, and skilful parish administrator.” 
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HYMNOLOGY REVIEWED BY AN ENGLISH 
PEER. 


HE veteran Anglican churchman, Lord Nelson, contributes 
an article full of interesting and suggestive reminiscences 
to The Nineteenth Century and After (September) on the sub 


’ 


ject, “Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” He is well qualified to 
write on hymnology, for, as is pointed out by the London 
Church Review, he was associated, as far back as fifty years 
ago, with Bishop Hamilton and John Keble in the publication of 
a collection of standard hymns. Hymn-singing was at that time 
comparatively unknown in the Anglican Church, and the at- 
tempts to translate the Latin hymns from the old service-books 
had not been successful. These hymns “were full of Latinized 
words, English, because those who knew Latin had adopted 
them into the English language, but utterly beyond the under- 


standing of the common people.” Lord Nelson continues: 


We knew 
I used to send to Mr. Keble such 


“With the modern hymns we were no better off. 
then nothing of the originals. 
hymns from the different collections which I thought it necessary 
we should embody in our book; but they seldom consisted of 
more than four verses. Mr. Keble used to remark at the scarcity 
of sound teaching and of Scripture reference to be found in 
these mangled portions, when compared with the rich abundance 
in this respect to be found in hymns from the Breviary. This 
add a doxology to every hymn to secure sound 
teaching, and led us much more 


drove us to 
frequently to alter hymns— 


” 


which is evidently a great mistake. 
One of Mr. Keble’s 


known hymn, ‘‘ When I survey the wondrous cross.” 


alterations was made in Watts’s well- 
The fourth 
verse runs: 
Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so Divine, 
Demands iny hope, my life, my all. 


This Mr. Keble changed to— 


Were heaven and earth our own, 

Too small the offering for'one throb of thine; 
O Wondrous Love, our all in all, 

Change us entire to Love Divine! 

Lord Nelson remarks that we have many more recent instances. 
of ‘“‘how dangerous it is for a great poet to add to or alter another 


poet’s hymn.” And Zhe Church Review adds: “‘Candidly, if 


Mr. Keble succeeded no better in other hymns than in this one, 
we do not wonder that the book had only a brief existence.” 
Altho there were many imperfections in this collection, it rep- 
resented the first attempt to combine both old and new hymns, 
and made possible the later hymn-book, now used all over the 


world, ‘‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” Says Lord Nelson: 


“There were many things I learnt in the compilation of the 
First 
written 


300k, among them the impossibility of getting hymns 
to order. ‘To write a lot of hymns to order is sure to 
result in doggerel; a true inspiration is the only thing which 
will makea hymn live. . . . This is true more or less with every 
hymn that has gained a secure place. Lyte’s hymn, ‘Abide 
with me,’ was written when near death. ‘Rock of Ages’ came 
out first at the end of a short tract which Toplady had written in 
answer to Wesley, who, he thought, had taught the possibility 
of a Christian attaining perfection in this life. ‘The only way in 
which the greatest saint cam come before his Maker is in words 
like these.’ 
““Newman’s ‘Lead, kindly Light’ was written at a time of 
great distress and searching of heart, tho part of its acceptance 
is due to the beautiful tune and to the misinterpretation of the 
words 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, but lost awhile, 


referring to some visions in his youth which used to rejoice his. 
heart.” 
authorized 


Lord Nelson looks forward to a time when an 


hymn-book shall be published “‘on as broad a basis as the Prayer- 
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Book itself.” Such a collection, he thinks, gathered “from all 
sections and all ages of the church will be of itself a great incen- 


tive to true unity.” He concludes: 


“My chief desire has been to show that there are really many 
good hymns, the reflex of the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of all sorts of 
people in times of 
trial—whether of 
distress or of joy. 
Such hymns will al- 
ways contain true 
poetry and an innate 
power to move the 
hearts of men, and 
this should be 
enough to save 
hymns from the deg 
radation which the 








careless writing of 
hymns without any 
special call or in- 
spiration has 
brought upon them. 
The inspired Bible 
is full of the finest 
poetry. Shake- 


speare, Tennyson, 














and other semi-in- 
spired poets arising 








LORD NELSON, 
in our midst from 
time to time would rank next in their influence for good. 

“But the poor hymn-writer must not be forgotten. Many a 
hymn has been known to have great influence in turning men 
Godward. And ageneral book, voicing the religious experiences 
of men from every clime and in every age, would have no mean 
share in the formation of our national character.” 


AMERICA’S NEGLECT OF RELIGIOUS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


" alarmist view of religious conditions in the Philippines is 
£ taken by “An American Observer,” who has recently 
visited the islands and who sums up the results of his investiga- 
tions in an article contributed to the Chicago Northwestern 
Christian Advocate (Meth. Epise., October 22). He declares 
that, having studied, since his return, the consciousness of the 
American churches, as indicated in conferences and the religious 
journals, he is impressed by the fact that “the body of the Prot- 
estant public has failed to grasp the situation as it exists in the 
Philippines, and its responsibilities under the circumstances,” 
He continues: 


Tie Government has gone into the Philippines for the pur- 
pose of establishing the institutions of this republic. ‘The funda- 
mental principle underlying our republican institutions is liberty 
—liberty, civil and religious. Without liberty in fact and not in 
name only, the mission of the American Government in the 
Philippines will utterly miscarry. But liberty under Roman 
Catholic domination is impossible. ‘To those who know Rome's 
history, no argument to support this statement is necessary. 
Rome has exercised unrestricted sway over the islands for hun- 
dreds of years. That sway has been absolute. It is now dis- 
turbed, but not broken. Under military control and, to a degree 
now under the civil commission, the ecclesiastical authorities are 
and have been disconcerted and are not in such absolute control 
as before American occupation, Liberty of religious assembly 
is enjoyed and a degree of freedom of religious opinion is toler- 
ated, for the reason that the intolerant régime has not yet been 
able to right itself and control the situation; but this is the ob- 
jective point of the whole Roman organization, to get the reins 
of power again. Every liberty-loving, loyal American should 
understand this in all its significance, not only on account of its 
religious significance, but on account of its civil and politica! 
Significance. Rome is getting hold of the reins of government 
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as rapidly as possible, and when she has accomplished this, 
liberty in the Philippines will be what it is in the South Ameri- 
can republics, which is liberty to be a Catholic and nothing 
more. When this domination is effected, liberty of religious 
assembly, liberty of conscience, liberty in religious opinion, 
will absolutely cease. Liberal education will cease, and tliere 
will settle down again over the Philippine islands, under the 
American flag, as absolute a tyranny as ever existed under 
Spain.” 

The only remedy against such a condition, the writer goes on 
to say, is “the creation of a Protestant body among the natives, ” 
and this result can be achieved “by sending missionaries to the 
islands to take immediate advantage of the disturbed solidarity 
of Rome.” We quote further: 


“The solidarity of Rome must be broken. It is now much dis- 
turbed, but this condition will not be permitted to continue long. 
This is the moment for the Protestant Church to hurry its forces 
into the field and hold the ground for civil and religious liberty. 
The door will soon close. The world will have a right to demand 
of American Protestantism why it did not hold the Philippines 
for religious and civil liberty, if it fails to measure up to the 
situation. 

“Conditions are rapidly forming for Rome’s supreme hour. 
This will come when the people are enfranchised and led by the 
priesthood to the polls and voted solidly to carry out the dictates 
of the Archbishop of Manila, who has always ruled the Philip- 
pines and will effectually do so again when the civil government 
is turned over to the natives. The régimeof the past to smother 
liberty is one of the darkest pagesin human history. Ostracism, 
dungeons, confiscation of property, banishment, secret murders, 
false accusation, and execution on trumped-up charges, all have 
been common in the Philippines to intimidate those who were 
disposed to drift away from Rome. At this time these ignorant 
and superstitious people are confronted with the awful curses of 
excommunication, refusal of marriage and holy sepulcher to 
intimidate them and keep them inline. ‘Those who hunger for 
liberty have no leaders, none to bring to them the consolations 
of religion, no support in their tendencies to become truly liberty- 
loving people, and so Rome ‘ill soon be able to drive all those 
who are hoping for something better than this strong hand back 
again into helpless and hopeless bondage.” 

What are the Protestant churches doing to meet this situation ? 
asks the writer; and his reply is: “Almost nothing.” There 
are a few missionaries in Manila, it is true, but “out in the 
provinces there is not one to a million natives.” He concludes 


“All northern Luzon, the region having people of the highest 
racial development in the archipelago, including the Tagalogs, 
and of the highest material development, comprising probably 
3,000,000 of people, there is only one missionary outside of 
Manila. One missionary as the exponent of civil and religious 
liberty. One missionary to help the Government to realize its 
mission in northern Luzon of establishing the ideals of our 
republican institutions, 

“The appalling fact is that Methodism, which sent more sons 
into the army than any other religious body in America to estab- 
lish the American flag in the Philippines, and has more teachers 
with lips sealed with a government padlock against teaching the 
doctrines of religigus liberty, and has more graves filled with 
its dead heroes, who gave their lives to set the Philippines free, has 
fallen down and gone to sleep in the presence of the greatest 
problem ever thrust upon her-—namely, to stand by our flag and 
fight the battle with Rome for civil and religious liberty in the 
gateway tothe Orient. Other churches are doing no more than 
the Methodists are doing. Southern Luzon has been given to 
the Presbyterians and the Baptists, together with the southern 
islands. But in all those muititudes, in those regions ready to 
learn the principles represented by the American flag, there is 
not one missionary to millions of natives. 

“When the United States Government faced a test situation a 
few years ago, it sprang to the issue and met it grandly and 
nobly. How different the churches now! Future generations 
will justly sneer at a worldly, stupid, selfish Protestantism that 
failed to do its whole duty and second the noble efforts of the 
Government to carry civil and religious liberty to the long op- 
pressed and degraded Filipinos. In the name of liberty, for the 
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sake of the hero dead, and above all in the name of the conquer- 
ing Christ, let American Protestantism arise in its strength and 
secure the victory only partially secured by bloody battles, and 
bequeath to the Philippines the institution of a liberty-loving 
people.” 

Since this article was written, new evidence has come to hand 
of the “disturbed solidarity” of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Philippines. The new Catholic movement (to which we 
have already made reference), organized by the Filipinos as a 
protest against the authority and methods of the Vatican, ap- 
pears to be gaining in strength ; and on November 6 a street riot 
of rather formidable proportions took place in Manila between 
adherents of the old and the new churches. The storm raged 
around the church of Father Sorrondo, who was accused of vio- 
lating confessional secrets and was attacked in the streets. 
“Bishop” Agilpay and the dissenters at one time obtained pos- 
session of the church and celebrated mass therein. They drew 
up a deed of gift, transferring the property to the Government, 
and offered the deed to Governor Taft, with the keys of the 
building. The governor replied that the church belonged to the 
Roman Catholics, advised the dissenters to surrender it, sug- 
gested an appeal to the courts if they thought they had rights in 
the case, and strongly counseled them against disorder. The 
dissenters accepted his advice and surrendered possession of the 
church. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF ITALY. 


s% HE traveler who visits Italy to-day finds his first concern in 

the natural beauty of the country and its artistic treas- 
ures. Perhaps his interest is aroused in the literature of the 
land and he acquires some knowledge of Dante and the Medici 
and the Borgia. But he seldom is impelled to study the religion 
of the people. And yet, observes the London Church Quar- 
terly Review (October), “the religion of Italy is of supreme im- 
portance. For many centuries it impressed its stamp upon the 
whole of Western Europe, and still the greater part of Christen- 
dom regards the occupant of an Italian see as in a special way 
the vicar of Christ. The art of Italy was molded by religious 
belief, and the chief Italian poem is a theological treatise.” 
We quote further: 


“With all allowance for a considerable minority who have re- 
jected Christianity, there can be no doubt that by far the 
greater part of the Italian people profess and practise the Catho- 
lic religion. The churches are numerous, and generally well 
attended. At certain seasons there are crowds waiting round 
the confessionals, and sometimes communicants flock to the 
altar. In one little town with which we are familiar there are, 
out of a population of 5,000, 3,000 communicants at Easter. 
And these are drawn from all classes, tho probably the rich and 
the poor predominate over the middleclass. No doubt the popu- 
lation of the town in question is mostly agricultural, but then 
the same may be said of Italy as a whole, and we have no reason 
for thinking that our instance is exceptional. Among the rural 
population there is neither the hostility to religion which is said 
to exist in France nor that dull indifference which we mourn 
among ourselves. And we must remember that while the relig- 
ious people of England are divided among a score of rival sects, 
in Italy there is in the rural districts practically no dissent. 
The small bodies of Protestants are to be found almost exclu- 
sively in the larger towns.” 


That there is much superstition, indifference, and carelessness 
in the religious exercises of the Italian peasants, the writer does 
not attempt to disguise. He refers in particular to the flippant 
demeanor of so many of the worshipers, and to their lack of 
reverence for their churches. An inscription in a church at Net- 
tuno, near Rome, urges the people “for the honor of God not to 
spit in the church, and not to bring into it either children or 
dogs.” Prayer is “often regarded as a charm rather than an in- 
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telligent devotion”; and it is not unusual for a suppliant to 
apply “the filthiest terms of contempt to the saint who refuses to 
help him.” Extreme devotion is paid to the Virgin Mary, and 
the writer does not think that “the distinctions of theologians 
between devotion which may be paid to the Madonna and that 
which is due to God alone” have much weight with the masses. 
We quote again: 


“The only effective counterpoise to the excessive devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin seems to.be the devotion to the Blessed Sac- 
rament. We are bound to express our sense of the fidelity of 
the Roman Church with respect to the Holy Eucharist, which 
she has ever set forth as the central act of worship. ... When 
we see over the door of an Italian church the ensign of Host and 
Chalice which indicates that the Sacrament is exposed for con- 
stant veneration, and when we enter and join in the simple and 
earnest devotion of a large congregation, we can not but rejoice 
that the hearts of the people are that day directed, not toward 
any of the saints, but toward the Lord himself. We are per. 
haps hardly exaggerating if we say that devotion to our Lord is 
maintained in Italy chiefly by reverence to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 


There are many rumors of clerical inefficiency and immorality, 
and the writer declares that in a great number of cases they 
rest on a basis of truth. “It is to be feared,” he says, “that the 
standard of sexual morality is not high.” An English minister 
who complained of the conspicuous immorality of a certain car- 
dinal was told: ‘‘ You Anglicans seem to think there is no virtue 
but chastity. The cardinal has not that, but he is an honest 


man.” We quote in conclusion : 


“Where instances exist of immoral priests, we fear that they 
are regarded with a sort of good-natured allowance, and that 
the bishops, who are quick to put down heresy or indiffer- 
ence about the temporal power, are slow to remove scandalous 
priests. To some extent their reluctance is caused by a circum- 
stance which is common to Italy and to England—the difficulty 
of removing a beneficed clergyman. In France the clergy 
receive their stipends through the bishops, who can stop them 
by a stroke of the pen. In Italy the benefice is a freehold, and 
the spiritual sentence of deprivation is not necessarily, tho it is 
usually, followed by the withdrawal of the income. The ten- 
sion between church and state makes the bishops reluctant to 
take steps which may involve an appeal to the secular courts 
and publicity of which the irreligious press is sure to take ad- 
vantage. Something must also be allowed for the national in- 
disposition to expel unworthy persons, as if justice were unkind- 
ness, which renders all the public services inefficient. Weare 
acquainted with the case of a bishop, convicted of immorality 
which involved a large illegitimate family, whose punishment 
was a term of suspension from his office, and whom we have 
heard preaching a glowing sermon while his neighbors were by 
no means satisfied of his repentance. It is right to say that in 
many dioceses there has been of late years a very conspicuous 
improvement in the character of the clergy.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE jubilee year of the entrance of the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix into holy 
orders, and his fortieth anniversary as rector of Trinity parish, New York, 
were celebrated on November 1. A special service was held in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Broadway, and a handsome loving-cup was presented to him, 


ACCORDING to late press despatches, the Canadian Doukhobors are pos- 
sessed by a religious frenzy that threatens to break up their community 
altogether. A large number of these Russian “ Spirit-Wrestlers” are 
wandering aimlessly across the Northwestern Territory, “seeking for 
Jesus,” as they say. ‘There are women and children among them, and 
great privation and suffering have ensued. Every effort is being made to 
persuade the wanderers to return to their homes, 


MRS. KATHERINE A. TINGLEY, high priestess of the “ Universal Brother- 
hood ” at Point Loma, Cal., is carrying on an active Theosophical propa- 
ganda in Southern California. She has converted asummer hotel into an 
Oriental temple, and holds public services in her own opera-house in San 
Diego. She styles herself the “ Purple Mother,” and has gathered around 
her many Cuban orphans at her “ Rajah Yoga” school.’ A fresh consign- 
ment of eleven, who arrived at the port of New York last week, were 
excluded by the authorities on petition of the Gerry Society. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


PURSUIT OF THE MAD MULLAH. 


HE Mad Mullah holds forth in Somaliland, This Somali- 
land is a vast region on the eastern coast of Africa. Since 
1884 it has been loosely partitioned among the governments of 
Abyssinia, Italy, and Great Britain, the littoral being mainly 
under the protection of the latter. The interior of Somaliland 
has never been much explored or policed. The region seems to 
be a desert of sand and brush, inhabited by fanatic tribesmen of 
Mohammedan faith. Such were the conditions responsible for 
the Mad Mullah. 

The Mullah is called mad not in consequence of any intel- 
lectual deficiency—for he is a shrewd man—but because he is 
seized with religious furies like Milton’s pale-eyed priest of the 
prophetic cell. In the course of these furies he predicts great 
happiness in the next world for all who obey him in this one. 
His followers were nearly stampeded recently by a cruiser’s 
searchlight playing above them, but the Mad Mullah restored 
the general peace of mind by explaining that God was casting 
an eve over Somaliland. So, at any rate, goes the story. 

The British have been in pursuit of the Mullah for some years 
past. The net result has vindicated the theory of the military 
future of him who fights and runs away. Allowance has to be 
made both for the difficulty of the country and the inadequacy of 
the force at the disposal of the British officials. The Boer war 
led to the neglect of things elsewhere, a fact of which the Mad 
Mullah took every advantage. Last month, however, the Brit- 
ish got after himin earnest, but they sustained a smart defeat at 
his hands. England was shocked. Says 7he Standard (Lon- 
don) : 


“Tt is unfortunate that the magnitude of the Mullah’s move- 
ment was not realized some time ago, tho the fault does not 
seem to lie with Colonel Swayne [the British commander] him- 
self, but rather with the Foreign Office, which has been content 
to regard Muhammed Abdullah as a comparatively unimportant 
person. It would have saved trouble in the end to crush him 
two or three years ago, before he had managed to collect round 
him so formidable a body of adherents. But the rather feeble 
expeditions undertaken by us in conjunction with the Abyssinian 
authorities seem only to have encouraged this Mohammedan 
fanatic, and added to this influence. ... The net result, as 
Lord Cranborne stated, is that we may now have to enter upon 
‘very much more prolonged operations than we had hoped,’ and 
on a far larger scale than was originally contemplated. No 
time has been lost in taking steps to retrieve the position. Gen- 
eral Manning, the principal military officer of the protectorate, 
has arrived at Aden, and will promptly proceed to Somaliland 
with considerable reinforcements.” 


The tendency in certain quarters to regard the Mad Mullah as 
a sort of Mohammedan George Washington and the father of his 
country is reproved by the London daily: 


“He is a plundering and murdering impostor, who will be a 
danger so long as he is free. Unfortunately, the desert to the 
south of Somaliland provides him with a refuge and the means 
of continuing his raids. ‘The repulse of Colonel Swayne shows 
that the Mullah is formidable, and that it will require more than 
a flying column to bring him to bay. The situation is still 
serious, and we can not afford to be content with watching him 
on our borders. We must suppress him entirely.” 


There seems no doubt that he will be suppressed, and that, 
too, by the British Government without waiting for any Italian 
or Abyssinian aid. But there is a protest against this policy 
from the Liberal Speaker (London) : 


“On broad grounds one can see no vestige of an excuse for an 
attempt on our part to exercise sovereignty in Somaliland. We 
have no benefits to confer, and nothing whatever to gain. We 
have made no pretense of taking up ‘the white man’s burden.’ 
We have acknowledged no duties to the tribes from whom we 
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expect obedience. We have given them neither peace nor roads 
nor justice. As for civilizing them, tbe Mullah brings thema 
religion and a moral code much better suited to their develop- 
ment thanour own. . . . Thesensible course would have been to 
make terms with the Mullah and to allow him a reasonable 
autonomy in a country which we have no ambition torule. If 
such a policy is now difficult, the fault lies with the Foreign 
Office, which had not even the courage of its indiscretions.” 





DEFYING THE CONSTITUTION IN AUSTRALIA. 


HE convention of illustrious memory that framed our na- 
tional constitution in 1787 bestowed upon us, as everybody 
ought to know, the Supreme Court of the United States. Jeffer- 
son, it is true, took little stock in the contrivance, nor is it 
recorded that the contrivance took much stock in him. How- 
ever, when the Australians came to frame their federal constitu- 
tion they paid us the compliment of imitating not only our 
House of Representatives and our Senate, but our Supreme 
Court as well. But a series of peculiar complications has 
delayed the organization of the Australian Commonwealth’s 
highest judicial tribunal. The plain truth seems to be that 
everybody at the antipodes is afraid to bring upon the scene an 
authority of such unlimited powers. The labor party there has 
been warned that the Supreme Court of the United States thinks 
nothing of pronouncing acts of Congress null and void upon 
occasion. That sort of thing in Australia would mean handing 
the Kanaka labor question, the compulsory arbitration law, and 
many other disputes for final decision over to a body of men 
independent of the vicissitudes of the ballot-box. “Australia 
lives,” says The Argus (Melbourne), “and is destined to live 
under a federation, and hence the importance of cultivating the 
federal spirit,” but the federal spirit has certainly balked “in 
one matter at any rate.” The Australian press, however, 
reflects public opinion in not clamoring for a supreme court. 
That part of the federal constitution (they call it the Common- 
wealth act) remains a blank. 

The situation that has resulted is full of peril in the opinion of 
The Edinburgh Review. The British periodical finds that “the 
written constitution [of Australia] is simply being defied ” : 

“The federal court, as laid down by the act, closely resembles 
the high court of the United States. It would be perfectly 
easy for the Australian parliament to constitute it by creating 
the court from the chief justices of the various colonies, But 
there seems to be a strong political prejudice against creating 
a court which might have supreme powers over all political 
parties. The situation is a curious one. ... It would now 
plainly have been better if the high court had been nominated 
in the Commonwealth act, and if the Commonwealth parliament 
had been left no option as to its powers. But the act leaves the 
parliament a wide scope of choice as to the jurisdiction to be 
conferred upon the federal court, and it does not seem at present 
likely that the parties will come to an agreement on the ques- 
tion. At present, indeed, the first step requires to be taken. 
The federal court itself has not been appointed.” 

The situation “largely resembles that which existed in North 
America during the early life of the United States”: 

“Administration has to be carried on, but at the present 
moment the legal position of the central Government can be 
questioned at every point. Thé 51st clause [of the Common- 
wealth act] which gives to the central Government its power, 
opens with a preface that the parliament ‘shall have power to 
make laws,’ and then details the subjects on which these laws 
may be made. But few of the laws are made, and yet the 
federal Government is proceeding to act. ‘Take, for instance, 
the case of defense. No defense act has yet been passed. And 
yet state officers and troops are being moved about freely by the 
central Government, altho they are under no law at present 
but that of their states, which does not permit movement in time 
of peace. In the absence of a federal court, in fact, the federal 
parliament does virtually what it likes.” 
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SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN 
FRANCE. 


NE hundred years have passed away since the great Napo- 
leon, then First Consul of France, concluded with Pope 
ius VII. that famous pact known as the Concordat, which 
defines the basis of union between church and state in the great 
Gallican republic. It has subsisted practically in its integrity 
from Napoleon's day to our own, notwithstanding the revolu- 
tionary whirligig of which France has so often been the center. 
The anti-Clericals now announce that they want to do away 
with this time-honored compact; but nobody thinks that they 
are in earnest. 

The Concordat and the prescriptions growing out of it define 
the number of archbishops and bishops and the limits of their 
dioceses. Their appointment is vested in the Government, but 
the Pope may reject any or all of the names in the list of three 
submitted to him. This privilege of the Pope’s is more impor- 
tant in theory than in practise, and the Roman Catholic prelates 
have for years past, according to Zhe Church Quarterly Review 
(London), been chosen by a very elegant and agreeable, but by 
no means ultramontane, atheist: 

“This man is M. Dumay, the Directorof Cults. The ministers 
pass, but he remains, and after thirty years he knows the 
Church of France and what is left of canon law better than 
anybody. He and nobody else makes all the appointments. 
The reader ought to bear in mind that the appointments not 
only of bishops but of vicars-general andeven rural deans (curés 
de canton) are in the gift of the Government. The minister 
presents to the nuncio three names, out of which Rome has to 
choose. Now, the minister knows nothing about matters which 
never interest politicians, and are always annexed at present to 
something less special—the fine arts, for instance, or education. 
What can he do but consult the head of his perplexing depart- 
ment? So M. Dumay has his own way, and nobody could have 
it as perversely. He is personally anti-religious; his duties 
bring him into contact only with the less noble sides of what is 





FREED FROM FARMING. 


If the editoral articles on meat scarcity could be turned into fodder Ger- 
many would be independent of the Agrarians. z eel me 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 
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human in the clergy; so he dislikes the church, and his ironical 
bonhomte does not conceal his contempt for such of her ministers 
as he knows. His method is uniform. Of the three men he 
presents to the nuncio two are generally honest, timid nobod- 
ies, and one a person of more talent, but who has given unmistak- 
able signs of ‘attachment to the republican institutions.’ This 
means propensity to something looking more or less like Erasti- 
anism. If the Pope demurs at the shabby /Zesva [list of three 
names], M. Dumay defers every appointment, and we have seen 





sometimes—bishops are often chosen among sexagenarians and 





die soon—seven or eight sees empty for ten or twelve months, 
The result is that of the ninety French bishops the few talented 
ones are seldom unblemished characters, and the rest are mostly 
good men without any stamina.” 

It might be inferred from this that the Vatican can afford to 
contemplate with equanimity an abrogation of the Concordat. 
From one point of view the present arrangements introduce an 
element of comedy into religion. But from a political point of 
view a “denunciation of the Concordat,” of which French anti- 
Clericals talk so much, might totally demolish the already under- 
mined foundation of the Pope’s temporal power; hence the 
eagerness of Vatican politicians to maintain it. Nor, froma 
French political standpoint, does the pact work badly. ‘The Sv, 
Petersburger Zeitung says: 

“At the time of its conclusion, this agreement was deemed an 
unexpected success for the then tottering papacy and likewise a 
great concession on the part of the First Consul, who was then 
striving for Rome’s downfall and for the imperial crown. ‘To- 
day a contrary view of the situation prevails. ‘The papal court 
has won so many triumphs in the past hundred years that its 
pretensions have immeasurably grown. ‘The whole world is of 
opinion that the Concordat of 1802 is the most favorable treaty 
that could by any possibility be wrung from the Pope. To this ; 
circumstance is due the fact that no French statesman familiar 
with the situation and with Roman Catholic opinion in his own 
country considers any tampering with the Concordat advisable.” 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the anti-Clericals in the 
French Chamber have brought forward a motion for ‘the sup- 
pression of the Vatican embassy and the separation of church 
and state.” The public funds now appropriated for the clergy's 
salaries would go for old-age pensions. Some $§,000,000 is ex- 
pended annually by the Government for what in France goes by 
the name of “public worship.” ‘The French, we are assured. 
would much prefer that this money be paid out of the national 


treasury than direct- 





ly out of their 
pockets. There are 
37,000 communes in 
France, says one ob- 
server, but scarcely 


1,000 of them would 





agree to pay the 
salary of the clergy, 
““and we should be- 
fore long find our- 
selves in the 
dilemma either of 
seeing churches and 
temples closed or of 
seeing a revolution 
to keep them open.” 


There is another al- 














ternative which in 
RUSSIAN FRIENDSHIP. the words of the 
GERMANY: “ Why do you always tread on my London Spectator 


toes after you have avowed eternal friendship 
for me?” 
Russia: “ So you won't forget it.” 
—Der Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart). 


IN GERMANY. 


“would be regarded 
at Rome as 4&8 
terrible blow’ 


“This is the ‘ Gal- 
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licanizing’ of the church, the denial, that is, of any-right of 
interference in the papacy. It is said that there is a certain 
leaning to this course in the French episcopate, which com- 
plains that it is practically enslaved by a group of foreigners 
seated in Italy who are more concerned about the temporal 
power than about the reinvigoration of any local church. A 
threat of that kind might, and we are inclined to believe does, in 
a certain degree overawe the Vatican; but we do not believe 
that it will be carried out. The people would hardly understand 
it, and the cultivated classes do not wish to break with Roman 
Catholic Christendom, or to lose a source of gfeat influence in 
foreign affairs, or to press too openly the naked rights of the 
laity to control the priesthood. ‘The Concordat acts as a buffer 
between two sets of ideas mutually destructive—the right of the 
church and the right of the nation—and they will be very slow 
to allow it to be torn down.” 


The French Premier is certainly displaying none of his anti- 
clerical energy in following up the motion to separate church 
and state. In fact he has referred the whole matter to a com- 
mission which, according to the Socialist Petzte République 
(Paris), will bury it. The Lanferne (Paris), a very Radical 
sheet, continues, it is true, to cry “after the monk, the priest!” 
but the ANadical (Paris) says it would be rash to force the 
Pope’s hand, ‘The more or less—just now less—ministerial 
Temps (Paris) avows itself “hostile to any separation of church 
and state”: 


“The Chamber has taken up the separation of church and 
state, which, as everybody knows, is an article of the Radical 
creed. ‘The. matter was turned up and down for some hours. 
Then the Chamber passed to other diversions, leaving to a com- 
mission the task of handling the subject in the slowest fashion 
possible. In truth the Premier wants no such separation. 
But that is not the only consideration adduced by the press sup- 
porting him. He wants no separation because he knows the 
danger of it, because, charged with the maintenance of public 
tranquillity, he realizes the peril to which it would be exposed 
by a disappearance of the Concordat. Herepels the idea—while 
pretending not to oppose it—because he knows that his party 
will never allow him to embody in fact the ideal of Cavour: a 
free church in a free state.” 


There was much outcry inthe anti-clerical press which accused 
the Premier of having “turned tail to the priests.” But great 
was the Jacobin joy when the Clerical Uvers (Paris) printed 
“the sensational news” that a cardinal, having called on the 
Premier by appointment, was kept waiting half an hour. “At 
the end of that time his eminence was told by the footman to 
go away.”— Translations made for THe Lirerary Dicest. 


DENMARK’S AMERICAN PERIL. 


S Mave refusal by the upper chamber of the Danish parliament 

to approve the sale of the Danish West Indies tothe United 
States is held by some European observers to portend friction 
between the two Powers in the future. The great American 
republic, we are assured, will become irritated by the attitude 
of the small European Power, and adopt a menacing attitude. 
The Journal des Débats (Paris) thinks the islands will be 
“grabbed ”: 


“Has Denmark taken into consideration what took place be- 
tween the United States and Spain and what may take place, of 
a similar character, in the future? Might Denmark not have 
ended the possibility of serious complications to come by volun 
tarily eliminating the source whence they may spring? Nodoubt 
the answer could be madethat other nations, like France and Great 
Britain, own some of the Antilles and that they have determined 
to retain them. But France and Great Britain are powerful 
nations to which provocation would not be given over a trifle 
and which would be capable, moreover, of defending themselves. 
Nothing of this sort is true of little Denmark, which runs great 
risk of finding herself some day as helpless against the United 
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States as Spain was, nor could she hope to receive any more 
support from the Powers of Europe than Spain received.” 
Sentiment in the islands themselves seems in a state of flux. 
There is general desire to have the matter settled one way or the 
other. When the news came that the Landsthing at Copen- 




















THE HAY NOTE, 


UNCLE SAM (to the Czar): “ Will you kindly ask your brothers to have 
King Charles of Rumania act more humanely toward Rumanian Jews? I 
say not a word about Russian Jews.” 

—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


hagen had definitively rejected the ministerial bill for the cession 
of the islands tothe United States, the 7zdende( St. Thomas) 
said: 

“Great is the relief and content at the ending of a matter that 
has kept the community disturbed and uncertain for three years. 
We are glad of the news. Opposition of a political character 
here to the bill’s rejection is not likely.” 

Danish capitalists and promoters are urged in the NaZional 
Tidende (Copenhagen) to further the development of the islands 
in every way. It is noteworthy that Mr. Thygeson, the Danish 
magnate of ninety-seven, whose vote killed the treaty by com- 
pleting the tie, “‘remembers as a child of six seeing Napoleon I. 
in 1812 before the disastrous Russian expedition.”— 7rans/lation: 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





WILLIAM Il. AND EDWARD VII. 


ho relations of Great Britain to Germany continue to occa- 

sion much mutual recrimination in the press of these great 
Powers. As every one who follows such matters is aware, this 
sort of thing has been going on for a long time. There seems to 
be no prospect of a cessation. In fact the vituperation and dis- 
trust seem to intensify with time. If the feelings indicated by 
these utterances be genuine, Emperor William’s visit to King 
Edward is a momentous step. 

The October number of Zhe National Review (London), 
which is regarded as an exponent of a section of British official 
opinion, contained various articles which very much disturbed 
the German press. The editor of the British periodical is 
regarded as one of the leaders of the movement to “ prejudice” 
Anglo-Saxon opinion against Germany. The visit of the Ger- 
man Emperor to King Edward afforded 7he National Review 
an opportunity to say this: 

“We own to feeling considerable anxiety as to the possible 
developments of the near future. Our readers may rest assured 
that on the occasion of the approaching visit of the Kaiser to 
Sandringham, his imperial Majesty will pursu2 bigger game 
than pheasants. We earnestly hope that the leading English 
newspapers, which have shown on so many occasions during the 
last year that they thoroughly appreciate German policy, will 
protest before it is too late against the arrangements by which 
we are threatened. Is it extravagant to hope that Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir Edward Grey, who understand this question as do 
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no other men now in public life, will raise their influential 
voices? If they made it clear that should they come into office 
they would refuse to recognize any secret understandings 
entered into between the British Government and Germany, the 
situation would be saved. The very notion of a Germanized 
foreign policy is utterly hateful to the English people, and in 
this case, as in so many others, the instincts of the man in the 
street are sounder than those of the man in the cabinet.” 


It must be remembered that this utterance emanates from a 
source that has very great authority. It occasions and it reflects 
a state of public opinion that can not be ignored by the British 
Government. To quote further: 


“As all the world knows, Mr. Brodrick [British War Minister] 
has attended the German maneuvers dressed in khaki and wear- 
ing German orders. It will hardly be pretended that he was 
invited in order that he might instruct his illustrious host in 
army reform or to discuss strategy, as Lord Roberts and the 
other distinguished English generals would have been quite 
competent for that purpose. Mr. Brodrick was invited because 
it is a political advantage to Germany to be able to flourish a 
British cabinet minister in the face of other Powers whose 
maneuvers are not so attended. Inthe second place it showed 
that England dare not resent German attacks on her army as 
any self-respecting Power should resent them. But above all 
Mr. Brodrick was a politician with whom ‘business’ might be 
transacted. The Kaiser has a genius for hypnotizing our public 
men, and we may be sure that he laid himself out to fascinate 
the English War Minister, who has doubtless been convinced of 
the ‘frientship’ of Germany, has learnt that the Anglophobe 
movement was an invention of the newspapers, and that the 
German navy is a myth.” 


The upshot of it all is that Great Britain is in deadly peril of 
being drawn into an alliance with Germany : 


“The reader will naturally be inclined to say that in the face 
of the unforgettable outrages of last winter, and the general hos- 
tility displayed to this country by all classes in Germany during 
the last three years, it is unthinkable that there can be any risk 
of patriotic British statesmen so far forgetting their duties as 
to contemplate a rapprochement with Germany. But in the 
field of politics it is exactly the unthinkable for which one must 
be prepared. Since the close of the South African war and the 
retirement of Lord Salisbury the Berlin Government has been 
engaged in another strenuous effort to draw this country into 
its net, and is confident of success to-day where it has failed be- 
fore, as ‘the chief obstacle’ is now regarded as removed.” 


But any alliance entered into by the British Government with 
the Emperor’s Government will be repudiated by the British 
people, says this observer, a conclusion arrived at also by 7he 
Spectator (London). All this has inspired a series of heated 
retorts in German organs of all shades of opinion. ‘The leader 
of the German chorus is the Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin). Before 
quoting what it has to say, the following characterization of its 
editorial tone from 7he Fortnightly Review (London) may be 
subjoined: 


“It is unnecessary to explain that the Areuz is by far the 
most powerful organ of military and bureaucratic opinion in the 
German empire, or that it is an exceedingly able and independ- 
ent journal, which knows how to combine moderation of expres- 
sion with decision of view. Dr. Schiemann [its foreign editor] 
in his turn is a very cémpetent publicist. His‘ Russia, Poland, 
and Lithuania up to the Seventeenth Century’ is a well-known 
and useful authority upon the history of these countries before 
Peter the Great. Our professor is a Lithuanian, thoroughly 
acquainted with Russian affairs and the Russian press. His 
comments upon events in the czardom as they arise are always 
among the most interesting and well-considered which appear in 
Europe. On the other hand, his knowledge of English affairs is 
wonderfully weak, and the judgments upon them to which he 
treats, week by week, the most influential classes of German 
opinion are often ludicrously absurd. That contrast is explana- 
tory in itself. For the rest Dr. Schiemann is solid, shrewd, with 
a rare touch of dry humor for which we forgive him much. But 
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the essential point to realize is tuat he presents German com- 
ment upon English affairs, not at its worst but at its best.” 

With this characterization of the Kreuz Zeitung before us, let 
us see what it has to reply to the English. It opens fire in this 
style: 

“The group of irresponsible politicians who make 7ze Na- 
tional Review their organ are striving hard to bring about an 
Anglo-German war in the future. The entire October number 
of The National Review is permeated by this tendency, and 
that, too, with growing repulsiveaess and diminishing integrity. 
The editorial department, headed ‘episodes of the month,’ 
reveals sufficient unenviable courage to hark back to the cal- 
umny that Germany played a false part during the Spanish- 
American war. But all the world knows that it was England 
that suggested intervention in Spain's behalf to the European 
Powers. This serves to show, however, the sort of stuff that 
,can be dished up to the readers of Zhe National Review. At 
the present moment the anxiety of Mr. Maxse [editor of Zhe 
National Review] is occasioned by the approaching visit of 
Emperor William to England. He dreads as a result of ita 
coming together of the two Powers, and does his best to warn 
against it. He hopes no patriotic English statesman can be 
found so far forgetful of his duty as even to consider closer rela- 
tions with Germany. If Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey 
would only assert that in the event of their assumption of power 
they would not recognize any secret understanding between Ger- 
many and England, the danger might yet be averted. It might 
well be asked if we are dealing here with rational people.” 

The same commentator, in looking over the pages of Zhe 
National Review, finds another offensive utterance. This is 
contained in an article on the origin of the Franco-Prussian war 
from the pen of Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., in which the 
writer says: 

‘“‘Prussianized Germany is now prepared for the struggle with 
Great Britain which Cavour foresaw. Should it come about it 
will be a war for supremacy on the ocean. She is adding to her 
fleet a class of ship specially suited for an attack on England. 
The same methods exactly are employed by her against the 
British empire which she formerly used against France. The 
German mind is being trained to receive with enthusiasm the 
announcement of a war with England when the time comes. 
Videant consules. Tho the sands are running low in the hour- 
glass, I believe that with courage and foresight on the part of 
our statesmen that conflict may still be avoided.” 

Was ever such ruthless and perilous provocation heard of be- 
fore? asks the Aveuz Zettung, after quoting the above extract. 
It says it is hard to find any psychological explanation of such 
railings from a person whom it is customary to regard asa 
gentleman: 

“Let us say once for all to him and to his countrymen who 
share his anxieties that we will not send any of our princes forth 
to make his entry into London as a new William the Conqueror. 
Nor do we even contemplate thrusting the British fleet into our 
capacious pockets. Nay, we would not threaten the British 
ministers with a pistol aimed at their breasts for the sake of 
wringing the most secret of treaties out of them.” 

All the same, concludes the German organ, Germany will go 
on with the building of her fleet for the protection of her inter- 
ests. And while it thus takes to task one great British periodi- 
cal, another German champion of militarism, the HYamdurger 
Nachrichten, hotly attacks the London Sfectator. This Brit- 
ish weekly, the ablest exponent of world politics in the English 
language, has been warning the Anglo-Saxon world against 
German designs for a long time past. It considers Germany 
isolated diplomatically, and it warns the British Government 
against playing the part of tail to the Hohenzollern kite. The 
Hamburger Nachrichten retorts that this article is a series of 
misrepresentations. Great Britain is isolated, not Germany. 
The Spectator is indulging in fantastic imaginings, but what it 
says is highly characteristic of contemporary thought in British 
circles. The statement that Germany is protesting her friend- 
ship to England is quoted by the Hamburg organ with two 
bracketed exclamation points.— 7rans/ations made for Tue LitT- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE SOUL OF A CITY. 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. By Matilde Serao. Cloth, 5 x 73% in., 317 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Harper & Brothers. 

T would not be exaggerating to say that most literatures have first 

| or last led to Rome. There have been several great books whose 

heroine one might fairly call Rome. Zola made an epic of Rome. 
The De Goncourts, 1n ‘‘ Madame Gervaisais,”’ gave an exquisite picture 
of the Holy City. Mr. Marion Crawford has turned again and again to 
Rome for his inspiration. We have had described to usthe Rome of 
the strangers, the artists’ Rome, the Rome of Cesar and Tiberius, 
and, above all, the Rome which was but a suburb of the Vatican. It is 
perhaps this Rome, and the tourists’ Rome, fairly bristling with great 
monuments of the past, with which American readers are the most 
familiar. 

Those who have gained this idea of Rome would do well to read 
Matilde Serao’s book. They will find their ideas of this city sin- 
gularly enlarged. This is the modern Rome, where the picturesque, 
that has been so prominent in the works of foreign writers, sinks to 
merely a detail, and a not very 
significant one—a Rome where the 
Vatican is secondary in importance 
to the great life of the city. 

This story is the story of modern 
political Rome. How true this pic- 
ture is, a stranger may not say; 
but it bears the stamp of verity. 
In many ways the story is a typical 
one of all modern cities; what 
Mme. Serao says about it might 
well be applied to any one of them, 
when in the mouth of Criestini she 
puts the words: ‘* Wo to the com- 
monplace, wo to the cowards, wo 
to the weak! This city does not 
expect you and does not fear you ; 
it gives you no welcome and does 
not regret you; it does not oppose 
you, and disdains to accept a chal- 
lenge; its strength, its power, its 
loftiness, is lodged in an almost divine attribute—indifference.’’ It is 
this indifference that is the dominant motive of the story, the ‘‘ moral 
mid-winter sirocco,” which finally conquers the hero, Sangiorgio, and 
kills in him all that was vital. In different terms, the same drama is 
constantly being reenacted. 

The whole story is a great parable, that shows how a great city 
conquers men, with what serene indifference it plays with them, with 
what tranquillity it overcomes them and kills them. Few stories of 
politics have been more vivid and brilliant. One lives in the atmos- 
phere of politics, and, throughout, Rome, personified in a lovely and 
indifferent woman, is morally killing Sangiorgio. 

There are few writers who can set before one more clearly the com- 
plex life of a big city, or who can give more exactly the atmosphere 
of a crowd. After all, it is the /ook of Rome, its exterior, that has 
been the most salient thing in the other novels dealing with this great 
city; and as one reads ‘‘ The Conquest of Rome,” all at once one 
fealizes the people who live within the houses and palaces that have 
been so often described. 
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THE STORY OF A STATESMAN. 


DaNIeL WEBSTER. ‘By John Bach McMaster. Cloth, 5% x 8% in., 333 pp. 
Price, $2.00. The Century Company, 1902. 


: )SE familiar with Mr. McMaster's History of the United States 
will find much of the same qualities that distinguish it in this 
smaller volume, which covers the career in brief of a man who 
cut so large a swath in our national life. The style is simple, terse, ju- 
dicial. No eloquence is spent in trying to explain this man of towering 
eloquence. The facts of his career are presented impartially, and their 
effects upon opposing parties as well as upon the people at large are 
outlined rather than dwelt upon minutely. There is scarcely any at- 
tempt at character analysis. Webster’s own sayings, his actions and 
the effect of these upon his friends and contemporary statesmen, to- 
gether with opinions uttered by men of mark at the time, all are made 
use of in explanation of the part played by him. 

Despite brevity, however, and the quite obvious desire to avoid any- 
thing like emotional display in the telling of the great man’s story, a 
certain pathos attaches itself to the struggles and comparative poverty 
of Webster's early life. What one misses most in the story is any in- 
sight into his private or domestic life. Beyond the brief mention of his 
two marriages, and portraits of both his wives, and several incidental 
Teferences to his son Fletcher, Webster might as well have lived a 
bachelor for aught we see of his heart history. His isolation from the 
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common lot of men partially explains this. It was the price he paid for 
his greatness. 

‘* Webster,” writes Mr. McMaster—explaining his defeat for the presi- 
dency—‘‘ did not possess any of the attributes of a popular leader. ‘The 
very greatness of his abilities raised 
him far above the mass of men and 
put him out of touch with them. He 
inspired awe, but not affection. No 
mortal man ever thought of coupling 
his name with any epithet of popular 
endearment. Jackson was ‘ Old Hick- 
ory,’ Harrison was ‘Old Tip,’ Clay 
was ‘ Harry of the West,’ Taylor was 
‘Old Rough and Ready’; but the 
Senator from Massachusetts was the 
‘Hon. Daniel Webster.’ Even the 
cartoonists could find no other name 
for him than ‘ Black Dan.’ It was to 
‘Rough and Ready,’ therefore, and 
not to Daniel Webster, that the Whig 
masses turned in 1848 when they 
were done with Henry Clay.” 

To Webster's ambition for the pres- 
idency, to his renowned speeches 
against Hayne and Benton in the Senate, and to his unlooked for ‘‘ Sev- 
enth of March” speech in upholding slavery in the Territories, Mr. 
McMaster devotes most space. The latter address, which made his 
owr. State regard him as an apostate to its traditions, proved his politi- 
cal death, and the author makes some attempt to explain it from the 
logic of Webster’s character, 
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HUMOR AND NATURE-LORE. 


KULOSKAP THE MASTER, AND OTHER ALGONKIN POEMS. l'ranslated 
metrically by Charles Godfrey Leland and John Dyneley Prince. Text 
illustrations by F. Berkeley Smith; ten tracings after Indian birch- 
bark designs by Charles Godfrey Leland ; and frontispiece in color by 
Edwin Willard Deming. Cloth, 5% x 8in., 370 pp. Price, $2 net. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 


F Mr. Leland had not chosen a professor in Columbia who is the lead- 

I ing authority on Algonkin dialects to ‘‘ revise, correct, and com- 

pare”’’ his ‘‘ metrical version with the original text,” we might well 
suppose that the author of ‘‘ The Breitmann Ballads” was presenting 
in ‘*Kuléskap the Master” another delightful creation of his own 
humorous fancy. 

Pure fun, spontaneous and genial, has distinguished American humor 
from its beginning, which has heretofore been ascribed to no earlier 
date than the time of Washington Irving. It should tickle our patriotic 
pride to find that even before the sober Pilgrims came to the shores of 
New England, a vein of American 
humor, possessing all its essential 
characteristics, ran sparkling through 
the rich folk-lore of the Algonkin in- 
habitants. Certain scientists have 
declared that, in this country, the 
Anglo-Saxon physiognomy has taken 
on an Indian cast, and they have as- 
cribed this change to physical en- 
vironment. Perhaps American hu- 
mor is also a matter of climate. 

Certainly the spirit of woods and 
waters which inspired the tales which 
cluster around the personality of 
Kuléskap, the eponymous hero of the 
Algonkins, was a jolly, tricksy, irrev- 
erantelf. His best jokes are on the 
great ‘‘ Lord of Beast and Men”’ him- 
self. In ‘*How Kuléskap was Con- 
quered by the Babe,”’ for instance, we 
have a scene so artistic in its concep- 
tion and so naivein its spirit that we must go back to Homer's ‘* Hymn 
to Mercury”’ to find its equal. It is a joke on Kuldéskap as a bachelor. 
The ‘* Conqueror of all the World” is finally overcome by Wa’'sis the 
Baby. The Master exercises all his arts upon the papoose, now, 
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‘* Making his voice like that of summer birds,”’ 


now ordering him in ‘‘awful voice” ‘to crawl to him at once,’’ and at 
last having recourse to ‘‘ awful spells.” But the baby, in turn delighted, 
terrified, and mystified, budges not an inch. 

So, in despair, Kuléskap gave it up, 

And Wa'sis, ever sitting on the floor 

In the warm sunshine, went “Goo! goo!” and crowed ; 

That was his infant crow of victory. 

The refinement which marks the humor of Kuldéskap distinguishes 

the other qualities of the book: its mystery, its morality, and; above 
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all its pathos. The grief of Kuloskap 


is most affecting. 


the animals at the departure ot 


Ihe ‘‘ Tales of Witchcraft,’’ which follow the Kuldéskap,” 
have been contributed, most of them, 
by Professor Prince. Whil 


ing to the 
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> interest- 


folk-lore, they 
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do not 
form, tl 


possess, either in spirit or in 
ie high literary quality of the 
epic legends which 
and of the 
idyls which follow. 

The 


is an event every whit as 


pre cede them, 
miscellaneous lyrics and 
discovery of these last poems 
Important 
to literature as the finding of ** Frag- 


ments,” or ‘' Lost Tales” of a classic 


poet. Ifsuch poems as ** The Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice,” ascribed to 
Homer, and ‘* The Sorrow of Daph- 


nis,” by Theocritus, had been lost, 
their recovery would mean no more 
than Mr. Leland’s revelation to the 
literary world of ‘‘ Lappilatwan,” and 
‘*Nipon the Summer.’’ And the tale 

Tanager 
*h is to be 

















JOHN DYNELEY PRINCE, 


of the love of ‘* The Scarlet 





Leaf,’ isa nature-idyl more exquisite than any wh 


and the 
1 cient literature of any country other than our own. 


in the an 


FICTION AND FOREIGN COLONIES. 





THE RAGGED EDGF. A Tale of Weird Life By Joh I 
McIntyre. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 304 pp. Price, $ lure, Phillips 
«& Co. 

IN THE GATES OF ISRAEL, Stories of the Ghetto and the Jews 
Herman Bernstein Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 316 pp Price, $1 t a A 


Taylor & Co. 
“T° HERE has been developed this country during the 
years a form of fiction which at first sight seems novel and orig- 
inal. We refer to those books which deal with the str 
within our gates. 


past few 


angers 
No one can live in any of our great cities and fail to 
be impressed with the picturesque phases of life which the various colo- 


nies of foreigners give us. So the novelist in search of new ‘*‘ copy” 


has made capital of these strangers, W 
ically to their national customs, and who in other 
selves into our political life. The bocks which have 


ho in so many cases cling pathet- 


cases throw them- 


treated with these 
foreign colonies have always aroused a good deal of interest, at least in 
the cities harboring the colonies books 
very kindly asarule, pointing out that the colonies themselves would 
prove temporary affairs, and that any one who should make a careful 
study of their curious and paradoxical conditions would add a valuable 
footnote to the Listory of this country. 

All this is undoubtedly true, and when a writer enters deeply 
life of a people stranded in a strange country, his book has interest. 
Mr. Israel Zangwill such a 
: book. But there has been a horde of 
i writers who have found picturesque 
and 
this 


Reviewers have treated these 





into the 


wrote 








material easy to get in this way, 
who have made books out of 
material. Two such 
ones whose titles appear above. As 
Ss Ps one might guess from its subtitle, 
‘The Ragged Edge’’ deals chiefly 
Z with the Irish. While in scope the 
two books differ fundamentally, they 
have in common superficiality and 
exaggeration of picturesque detail. 
It is a too keen eye for the pictur- 
esque that has spoiled many a good 
oe writer. One can not (unless one is a 
great writer in whose hands all ma- 
terial turns to gold) make a book out 
of picturesqueness aione, and that 
is exactly what so many authors who 
have written about this country have 


books are the 


a“ 














HERMAN BERNSTEIN, 


striven todo. This picturesqueness pleases the novices among story 
readers, but it is a trick of which the experienced reader of novels soon 
tires, and when he tires of mere picturesqueness, or mere local color, 
he is sure to delve beneath the surface and see how much real stuff the 
author has put into his story. 

The Jew has always proved a good subject for the novelist. The 
New York Ghetto and the London Ghetto are full of ‘‘ types ’’ which 
have tempted many people to burst into print. A few writers, like Mr. 
Abraham Cahan, understand the East Side Jews and write understand- 
ingly of them. It is likely that Mr. Bernstein may know the life of 
these people a great d:al better than his book shows. Here and there 
one gets a flash of knowledge concerning them. But most of the sto- 
ries, altho they are written in a sympathetic spirit, touch only the sur- 
face of things, and a surface which has been made familiar to all readers 
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who are interested in that ——— and pat people who 
our country the place of their exile. Hardly any 
more than the slenderest of aechen. and even the basis of the ske tches 
is old and hackneyed. 

‘The Ragged Edge’ is a long story, 
to give a picture of the life of those 


have made 
of the stories are 


hetic 





in which the author attempts 








who bring their politics into their 
daily lives, somewhat as Mr. Bern- 
stein's Jews bring their religion. 
Strip away the dialect of Mr. McIn- 
tyre "3s ge ory and 1e political ele- 


t 
t 
inds in the person of 
le strong young her 
to bes it the villain at |} 
own game, and that without any pre- 
vious practise. In fact, we have met 
La Murphy before under many 
different disguises Mr. McIntyre 
has, however, portrayed quite suc- 
cessfully the difference of the attitude 

eneration of Irishmen 
from that of their fathers, and he has 
also givena fairly good pi icture of the 
way that private inte such a 
community affect its political inter- 
ests, and how interdependent each 
interest is upon the other. It is for 
this that ‘‘The Ragged Edge” is 
chiefly valuable. 


ment, and one 
Larry Murphy 
who 1s able 














of the second ; 





rests of 























JOHN T. MCINTYRE, 


BRILLIANT BUT UNSUBSTANTIAL. 


EDGEs. By Alice Woods. With illustrations by the author. | 


in., 207 pp. Price, $1.50, 


a 


h,6x8y 


Bowen-Merrill Company. 


‘HIS is the work of a stylist. The style 

| that of a new writer, and if there were 
the story told, 
formance. Asa mat 
expecting that 


is sur] ant for 
really anything at all in 
we should hail the book as a rer rst per- 
ter of fact, nothing at all happens, tho you keep 
something will. A very unconventional maid who 
paints and has lived in the Latin Quarter invades the hermitage of 
a Young-Man-Sick-of-the-World, who also paints and has also lived 
in the Quarter. able past, and 


risingly brilli 





1arkable fi 


She is Trilby without Trilby’s question 


what they say to each otherand what she says to him in long letters from 
Europe, mostly about life and art, form the book. Of course, they are 
in love all through and find it out without any trouble. The tale is as free 


trom complications as Bunthorne’s ‘‘ A magnet hung in a hardware 
shop.” But the dialog is keen-edged and keeps you entertained until 
you come tothe long letters from the heroine with her preternaturally 
icute and wise observations about painters and things. 
The author's pencil is asc _ eras her pen. One is not sure whether 
she made the illustrations for the book or wrote the book for the sake 
of the illustrations. 





A STORY OF THE MARVELOUS. 


THE HOME UNDER THE SEA, 
pp Price, $1.50. Appleton & Co. 
R. MAX PEMBERTON has always had a fancy for 

iL works planned 


By Max Pemberton. Cloth, x 7% in., 346 


engineering 
a stupendous scale. He seldom writes a 
book in which he does not spend millions in carrying out these 

Just why he writes spanning 

great rivers with magnificent bridges or building palaces beyond the 
dreams of Kubla Khan or tunneling for a railway beneath the Atlantic 
is hard to say. an not keep 
He a'so 
Hains with ah enieidien turn 


great enterprises. novels instead of 


ocean, it Be his reasons what they may, he « 
from planning gorgeous engineering ent erpri ises on pape 
has a fancy for double-dyed and ingenious vi 
of mind. 

te turns his hero loose on the wonder works and incidentally on 
the villain, and, like a true romancer, makes his hero come out on top; 
but not until his readers have many 
times held their breath in a ‘ror for 
his safety.” ‘The Home Under the [,-———————— 
Sea’ has all the imagination of a 
work of Jules Verne and all the sple n- 
did disregard for human life which 
marks the work of Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard. Of the two authors, it is Mr. 
Verne whom Mr. Pemberton most 
nearly approaches. Indeed, it would 
not be unfair to assume that it is 
this great imaginative writer who has 
been Mr. Pemberton’s model. Not 
that he has drawn his in spit ration di- 








rectly from the author of ‘‘ Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,”’ 
for Mr. Pemberton has imagination 


enough of his own. He can take a 
musical villain, a mysterious island 
where swamps breed a miasma which 








causes a death-sleep ; he can there 
immure a beautiful heroine waiting 











for a rescuer; he can add to this a 
marvelous palace in the sea; and 
out of all these elements for a fairy 
tale he can make a book which reads as if it happened—if 
be young enough to still have an interest in the marvelous. 


MAX PEMBERTON, 


the reader 














we 


a 


we SP 
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Wouldn't You Buy a $500 U.S. Bond for $1 


first payment ; 








then balance 
at $6 


per Month? 
Wouldn’t you at least be anxious to learn all the facts of such an unusual offer ? 


If the largest real estate firm in the world offered to sell you a $510 lot in Greater New York for $10 down and 
$6 a month—a lot that will unquestionably be worth ten times the value of a $500 Government bond within a few 
years—a firm just as reliable, just as substantial in financial circles as the United States Government is among the 
nations of the world,—a firm that has over 30,000 customers, in New York, in every State in the Union, in prac- 
tically every country on the globe; a firm that has been entrusted with millions upon millions of dollars of these 
customers for homes and investment—we say, wouldn’t the offer of such a firm be well worth investigating ? Wouldn’t 
you be just as anxious to hear ¢#err story? 











During the past two seasons our advertisements have appeared in the leading magazines and religious 
publications of the country. In them we told you as convincingly as we knew how, of the extraordinary real estate 
conditions existing in New York City—how these conditions were due to the tremendous annual increase in population 
(over 110,000 a year )—the restricted territory in which New York can possibly expand—and the limited amount of 
land to be had in this Empire City of the World. 

Thousands have taken advantage of our offer. Many have visited New York—confirmed every statement we 
have made—were convinced—and BOUGHT. 

Doesn't it seem fair to presume that the same reasons which convinced so many thousands of practical, thinking 
men and women everywhere of the undoubted value of our proposition, would convince YOU? Isn’t it worth the 
time at least to send us your name to-day—and learn how you can make $5,000 by paying $10 down and $6 a month 
until your payments amount to $510? 

This may sound extravagant—yet every statement we make is based upon a fact—it is in evidence—it can be 
verified—it can be SEEN. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 25% GUARANTEED INCREASE 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all per- For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we sell you a 

regular New York City lot, full size, subject to the following 

| guarantees from us: If, at the expiration of the year 1903, this $510 

your railroad fare to New York and return, if you visit | lot is not worth $638—or 25 per cent. increase—based on the price 

es at which our corps of salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we 

will refund all of the money you have paid us, with 6 per cent. 

misrepresentation ; Or in case you buy, we will credit cost | interest additional. If you should die at any time before payments 

: have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed of the lot 

without further cost. If you should lose employment or be sick, you 
we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. | will not forfeit the land. 


sons living East of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of 
our property and find one word of this advertisement a 


of the fare on your purchase ; to those living farther away 


References: 20 National Banks, the Commercial Agencies, prominent magazines and 
religious periodicals, and the written testimony of thousands of satisfied customers. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. M6, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


“ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co., in the 29th and 31st Wards, represents one of the best investments a 
man of limited ixcome can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. Tt can be said without hesitancy that Wood, 
Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any 
other section of the United States. THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 


Unusual opportunities to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our permanent represen- 
tatives in their own community. Write us for particulars. al 
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Old Friends Are Best. 
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[This illustration shows the Library of Science in photographic facsimile] 


Last century, and this 
4 4 HE 19th century was made remarkable by a group of scientific men who formulated cer- 





tain scientific ideas of great value in the world of thought. The 20th eentury is to see 
the practical wor king-out of these ideas. And we who live in the 20th century cannot 
understand these changes and operations unless we are grounded in those | ooks of the 
19th century oo defined the tendencies and laws now at work on every side. The 
books selected for us by three men known for their scientific training and now included in the 
Library of Science are essential to every student and to the thoughtful reader. 


What these books are not 


The Library of Science is not an anthology but is — of scientific writings complete 
in themselves. The authoritative work in each department of the natural and exact sciences 
has been selected by a corps of editors, including Angelo Heilprin, curator of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; Joseph Torrey, jr., Ph.D., instructor in chemistry in Harvard 
university, and Ray Stannard Baker, associate editor of McClure’s magazine. 











Just what they are 


The subjects covered are evolution, heredity, oceanography, physics, education, ethics, religion, logic, metaphysics, philosophy, 
electricity, astronomy, microscopy, political economy, botany, chemistry, geology. The authors are Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Spencer, Kant, Hegel, ‘de Tunzelmann, Proctor, Gosse, ‘Adam Smith, Herschel, Bacon, Kelvin, Tait, Aitkens, Mendeléeff, Geikie. 


As to our prices, and others’ 


The Library contains 32 volumes, 133795 pages, hundreds of explanatory pictures. For the first time in the history of American 

= scientific masterpieces of the nineteenth century are offered at a price within the means of every man and woman, 

ought separately from other publishers these books would cost you $61.45. Through us you can possess the 32 volumes for $1 on 
account. 


And this is our offer 


You send us the form below completely filled out. We will deliver at your door, without any expense or trouble to you, the com- 
plete set of thirty-two volumes composing the Library of Science. You may hold the books ten days on approval. Then you will 
decide to keep them or to return them. If you want them, send us $1 on account. If you don’t want them, ask the nearest’ express 
company to take charge of the case. We pay all charges, and you are relieved of all risk and trouble, 

If you would rather see a handsome booklet and a set of specimen pages and portraits before ordering the Library on approval, 
write across the filled-out form the words ‘information only,’’ and send the form to us. Though free, these illustrated booklets are as 
valuable as if you paid something for them. 


alata aaa The 
ta ee yee > ‘ 
We trust s Approval form : American 
Please send e yol Library of Science o yproval for 10 
you * days. I will on bailio-tn naan it ifumm 2 it pocme it, : Home 
d t 7 I will send you $1 on account at once. If I do not want it, I will 2 
you nee no s eras ee — the case to you through the nearest express com- @ I ib ' 
@ pany. t is understood that you are to pay all charges both ways. 2 4 Tary 
trust us. » a . : 
BH Namen eee ree eee eee eee eee teen eeneenieeisces : Com pany 
We pay 7 o fj 
h rs NN lhe Oe cree pei. A ao Wieiaios Li's oibek aas wd cwitaibls Cerne entminiers 2 Bancro t 
Cc arges : i Ge La fas ds cheep ae ake a Mada dae des, KSORER SMA : building 
a ae . Name and address of one reference........cccceceeeececeeceecneeues : Fifth ave. 
the DOOKs. * $ 
Nasa bak AD Sibie n'612/< A.ore ora asioisis Veiiaiole Sie S:4.0.s s 8i0is Halse bib Sisie we diaubinweiaseigeisaere ¢ and 
. ¢ 
That’s IRI eR rio ig Ar ia oaia dk ib aie sihinss ae diate oes ite ¢ h 
ei ¢ 29th street 
our way. EER eee een eee - New York 
deed ddddddnddednnddandennnaneenaneas ee Se 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 


~ 


“Insurance and Crime.”—Alexander C. 
bell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50 net.) 


Camp- 


“How to Make Rugs.”"—Candace Wheeler. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.00 net.) 

“A Redman of Quality."—Edward E. Billings, 
(The Saalfield Publishing Company, $1.25.) 

“The Book of Weddings.”—Mrs. Burton Kings- 
land. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.20 net.) 

“ Avery.”—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

“Grim Tales Made Gay.”—Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net.) 

“Sons of Francis.,—Anne MacDonell. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $3.50 net.) 

“The Healing of Souls.”—Louis Albert Banks, 
(Eaton & Mains, $1.50.) 

“Early Prose Writings of James Russell 
Lowell.” (John Lane, $1.20 net.) 

“The Ruling Quality."—Herbert L. Willett. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, $0.35 net.) 

“A Treatise on Title-Pages.”"—Theodore L. 
De Vinne. (The Century Company, $2.00 net.) 

“Recollections of a Player."—James H. Stod- 
dart. (The Century Company, $1.80 net.) 

“The Story of Athens."—Howard Crosby But- 
ler. (The Century Company, $2.40 net.) 

“A Sentimental Journey.”—Laurence Sterne. 
(The Century Company, $1.25 net.) 

“Essays of Elia."—Charles Lamb. (The Cen- 
tury Company, $1.25 net.) 

“Old English Masters.” — Engravings by 
Timothy Cole, with historical notes by John C, 
Van Dyke. (The Century Company, $8.00 net.) 

“Spirit of the Ghetto."—Hutchins Hapgood, 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company, $1.35 net.) 

“Tne Taskmasters.” 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


— George K. Turner. 


“The New International Encyclopedia.”"— | 


Volumes II. and III. Edited by Daniel C. Gilman, 
Harry Thurston Peck, Frank M. Colby. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

“The Library of Literary Criticism of Ameri- 
can and English Authors.” In eight volumes. 
Edited by Charles W. Moulton. (Long & Miller. 
New York.) 

“Larry Barlow’s Ambition.”—Arthur M. Win- 
field. (The Saalfield Publishing Company, $1.00.) 








CURRENT POETRY. 
The Market-Place. 


By WALTER HEADLAM. 
Above the far white moonlit walls 
Profound blue midnight space; 
Within them, glimmering market-stalls 
In the Arab market-place. 


At random yellower lights that gleamed 
Like marsh-fires in a fen 

Showed amber where the brown earth teemed 
With huddled groups of men. 


Each with his troop low-couched around 
The fitful center’s play ; 

Beside their several heaps unbound 
The gathered merchants lay. 

With different garb and rival schemes 
Each by his lantern dim, 

Half-shadowed from his neighbor, dreams 
What morrow dawns for him. 
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The Critic(t:) nd The Pocket Irving(3..] 








e,e for twenty-two years the leading lite: Pa, ably edited, filled with the best 
e ritic work of the most famous writers, splendidly illustrated, handsomely printed—the best 


e is an exquisite handy-volume set of Irving’s Belles-Lettres substan- 

é€ oc et rving tially and handsomely bound in maroon-ribbed silk, gold-stamped 

good quality paper. } 
perishable legacy of grace and beauty ”’ in a form that is worthy of their merit, 


TITLES :-Knickerbocker’s History of New York, Bracebridge Hall, Crayon Miscel- t 
lany, Sketch-Book, Tales of a Traveller, The Alhambra, Wolfert’s Roost. 


That is, the best 


and most entertain- All for 


ing magazine devot- 
ed to book, authors, 
literary news, art, $4.00 
music,andthedrama, 
and a beautiful edi- 


tion of the greatest Down 


American writer 





guide for book-buyers, a delight to all readers. 


on side and back. ver 4,000 pages of clear, beautiful type on 
This set is an ornament to any library shelves or reading table. Writings which “are an im- 








Tue Critic has bought the entire remainder of this elegant edition, which cannot be bought through the trade 
for less than four times the amount asked for in this offer. 








This is, without exception, the most remarkable value ever offered in a similar proposition, and yet to insure you 
absolutely from disappointment, we make the following guarantee. If you find the volumes unsatisfactory, you 
may return them within two days of receipt, and we will refund your MonEY. 


wn mont Cut out and sign this coupon. I 
$1.00 down and $1.00 . ad MiahaniinieacaR Er 1902. 
_ ‘ THE CritTIc Co., 27 West 23p STREET, NEw YORK. 
a en aged crewed wg gi Enclosed $1 for which send me The Pocket Irving 12 vols., 


Send $1.00 (with the following coupon signed), ana | Critic for one year. Lagree to send, further, $1.00 a month 
we will place your name on the regular subscription | for six months, in payment for the books ond the periodicals. 
list of THE Critic (regular price $2.00), and will send, | Y°!Umes to be your property until fully paid for. 
delivery paid in the United States, the Pocket Irving, NAME........scccccsevessccscvscescescecscscscceees 
12 volumes, or you may send $6.00 with order and III 6's cain.caskssnstatebhaccctensaamenaainalls 
close the transaction. 





and place my name on the regular subscription list of THE 
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Exposants, Paris. 


% 


Self Filling SIX CARDINAL POINTS 
: FOUNTAIN 
M Self Cleaning Gye POST moron 


. ' 
Simplicity THE OLD FOUNTAIN PEN I8 
ATH a" 
Advanced mechanism places the 
** PORT ” Pen as the foremost one of the world. 
“IT’S THE PEN OF ALL PENS,” 
and is receiving more favorable comments to-day 
than all other makes on the market. It’s the 
only pen awarded a gold medal and di- 
»jloma at the Academie Parisienne 
nventeurs Industriels et 










We take 
your Old 
Pen in Exchange. 
OUR UNIQUE PLAN. 
Asa special inducement to 
introduce the ** POST” we have 
decided to supply a limited number of 
them in EXCHANGE for other makes at a 
merely nominal cash difference. Our offer en- 
ables you to rid your- 
: self oie. old pen and 
lave the BEST. The “POST” iahi 
has been endorsed by Gen. Lew Reliability 
Wallace, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr San- 
key, H. M. Edward VII., King of Great 


Britain ; Com’d'r Booth Tucker and hundreds No Leaking 


of others, also recommended by over 200 of America’s 


foremost magazines. Write us. Durability 
POST FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 119 W.14th St.. New York City 


ING OF THE PAST. 






















































however used. For traveling can be taken apart and occupies small space in trunk. 
Top Solid Quartered Oak, metal parts japanned with heavy nickel trimmings. Price $7.50. 


ment guaranteed. 


Catalogue “‘ D ”’ shows this table and other Library Appliances, including Rotary Ball-Bearing Book Cases. 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO., 291 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


{® Send for Catalogue “‘C*’ of Reclining and Library Chairs—Over 30 Styles. 


The most indispensable piece of furniture for Home, Library, 
School-room, Studio, Office, Club or Sick-room. 






at can be raised or lowered to suit person or purpose. Top can be level 
and set at center for use as Card Table, Drawing Board, Cutting Table, 
Book Stand, etc , or adjusted to any slant as Easel, Reading Stand, 
Music Stand, etc., and top telescoped to extend over Chair or Bed either 
level or to any degree of slant, making an ideal table for serving meals 
in bed or for reading as desired. Perfectly balancee and most rigid 


Prompt ship- 

















HEFFLEY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Converts your own home into college halls. Teaches 

allsubjectsat your own fireside. Al degrees granted. 

Address HEFFLEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
243-245 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








| BAKER'S BEDSIDE AND READING TABLE 







































Taxes = $43 acted ioFer 
ANEW LENS OF ONE SOLID PIECE OF GLASS il indispensible tn 
9 o ve Stck-hoom, 
|, MUNDOREE’S =| [Aid] tetromeoet tor. Am 
-NEERANFAR & FARANEER | | Cseutifelly tac’ Ideal 
1167 Broadway, NEW YORK at anybome, . Gift 
30 Fifth Street, - - PITTSBURGH, PA ||| * ect BAKER & SONS 00. 
| S °4 Kendallville, Indiana 
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rarer smtraes 


We have no agents or branch stores. 


NEWEST 
WINTER STYLES. 
















latest 
ladies r 


showing the 
portations in 


Winter wear. 


Each garment is 
order; we 
made goods. /rices 
lower than ever before 


made 


are 


Our Catalogue 


Costumes from 
Paris models, $8 up. 


taffeta, $15 up. 
Dresses, $12 up. 


Skirts, 
up. 


Suits 
Skirts; 


$5 up. 
The New Walking Suits, $10 up. 


Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velve- 


teen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Handsome Long Jackets and Monte Carlo 
Coats, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Catalogue, Supp'ement and Samples wil tell you the 
rest ; write to-day and we will send them free by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for 
suits or cloaks. If a garment you get is not satisfac- 
tory, send it back promptly and we will refund your 
money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK C@., 
m9 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


N a Supplement to our 
Winter Catalozue we are 
im- 

cos- 

tumes, cloaks and skirts for 

All of these 


designs are as pretty as 
pretty can be, and are 
shown by no other firm. 


to 
keep no ready- 


illustrates : 
newest 


Tailor Gowns, both jacket 
and skirt lined with fine 


Church and Visiting 


New Cloth 
$4 


Rainy-Day 

and 
Suits, 
$10 up; Skirts 
































Strength 
and durabil- 
ity, without gac- 
rifice of style and 
beauty, are the first 
considerations in 
making Better Wear 
Shoes for boys. The above 
is an illustration of our ‘‘Common Sense” 
shoe. It is made of pliable kid, which does not 
crack or peel, and is as dressy as it is durable, 


Better-Wear 
SHOES, $3.50 


have set a new standard in both girls’ and 
boys’ shoes, We ship them to you by ex= 
press, prepaid, guarantee a fit, and thor- 
ough satisfaction or money returned. Send 
for book showing beautiful styles and sizes, 
and telling how to order, 


BETTER WEAR SHOE SHOP, 
Berwick, Pa. 








HAIR 
i, Bote} i ae 


HAPPYFOOT 


keep feet warm 
and dry. Make walking a pleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. At all drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c. a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe 


The WM. fi. WILEY & SON CO., Box 53 Hartford, Conn. 











Dreams, but at peril if he sleep: 
Alert untrustful eves 
With hand-grasp on the weapon keep 


To-morrow’s merchandise 


The first glance in 
The wild Ez 


| For Re 


< 1; >] 
i page disclosed 





ast ; then a task 


mbrandt ; then around me posed 


The Nations in a masque 
—In Saturday Review (Li 


yndon). 


The Man He Killed. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
SCENE: 7he Fox 
CHARACTERS: 
and his friends, 


settle of the Inn, Stagfoot Lane. 


natives of the hamlet 


I 
Had he and I but met 
By some old 


We should hz 


ancient inn, 


ave sat us down to wet 
Right many a nipperkin, 
II 
But ranged as infantry, 
And staring face to face, 
I shot at him, as he at me, 
And killed him in his place. 
III 
I shot him dead, because 
Because he was my foe, 
You see ; my foe of course he was; 
That's clear enough; altho 
I\ 
He thought he’d ‘list, perhaps, 
Off-hand like—just as I 
Was out of work—had sold_his traps— 


No other 


reason why. 


V 
Yes; quaint and curious war is! 
| You shoot a fellow down 
You'd treat if met where any bar is, 
| Or help to half-a-crown 


In Harper's Weekly. 


To Those Who Have Gone Before. 


By MARGARET CROSBY. 


Before a hundred shrines I incense burn ; 
With living love my lot seems to abound. 
I smile, work, sleep, and live the daily round 
Of present life with seeming unconcern. 

Yet closelier seek the truth and thou shalt learn, 
Beside this life another life is found, 


Whose heights I may not scale and here return. 
Where soft wind blows that bears upon its air 
Presage of Love Supreme, that woundeth not. 
And Holy Ones once worshiped here are there. 
And turning from my present earthly lot, 

I cry—“ I love you! you are real, are fair! 

Oh think not that I ever have forgot.” 





In October Scribner's Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 


King Edward and Gambetta.—The following 
General de Gallifet’s 
des Etats 


The date of the conversation is 1880, 


conversation appeared in 


Memoirs as reprinted in the Courrier 
Unis, 

Having come to Paris to attend a council, I met 
the Prince of Wales, who said: “I have an appoint- 
ment to dine with M. Gambetta at 
glais this evening. You 
will be only four of us.” 

At dinner, after 
cussed, the Prince said : 
| permit me to ask why 


must come, too; there 


various topics 


‘Monsieur Gambetta, 











| 

MacDonald-Heyward Co. 
1127 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Silver ware, Masonic Goods, 


Fine Jewelry, Clocks. | 


Also Finest Grades of Art Stationery. 


speaker (a returned soldier), 


Whose vast and trackless depths I may not sound, 


had been dis- 


you and your friends ex- | 
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Boys’ AY aze% 
Clothing 


is superior to any other 
made. A trial will convince 
you. 










Our Winter 


describes over 2,000 articles 
—over 1,000 of which are 
illustrated—for the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and 


Infants. 
Sent for 4 ‘cents postage. 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 


Correspondence receives prompt attention, 


Address Dept. 18. 


60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 








it’s a big comfort 
to be able to have 
everything just as 
convenient as 
under normal 
conditions The 
construction of 


The ‘“‘Invalid’s Table’”’ 


enables an injured man or a sick man, or even a lazy man, 
to work or read, or gmuse himself at games just as com- 
fortably as if ready ,to be upand around. A usefu: table 
at any time, and simply invaluable to the temporary «r 
confirmed invalid. 


‘* Comfort for the Invalid ”’ 

The art of knowing how to care for the sick and in 
jured. Whether or not there is anyone ill in your family 
now, you should have a copy of this valuable booklet. 
Written by competent authority. It’s FREE. Write for it. 


THE INVALID’S TABLE COMPANY 
33! Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 











Comfort, 
economy 
and 
cleanliness 


” TERRY'S 
SAFETY 
RAZO. ag : tried 


others, but do not judge Terry's 
by that ah etandinnl, It is safe, automatically 
adjusted, easily sharpened and cleaned. 
No set screws or hinges. Compact as a 
watch. Razor in tin box, 81 50. Razor in Morocco 
Case, €2.00. Automatic stropping machine and 
strop, @.00. Send for FREE booklet on reasons 
for se. f-shaving and how to use a razor. 
THE TERRY MFG. COMPANY 
137 Michigan Street, Toledo, O., U 





B.A. 








LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
alwars obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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elude the French aristocracy from public af- 
fairs?” 

GAMBETTA: “ But there is no longer an aristoc- 
racy in France, monseigneur. There are only 


dukes without armies, 
called upon to defend 
counts, viscounts, and barons without 
thority, influence.” 

THE PRINCE: “Perhaps I should have sai 
French nobles.” 


marquises who 
‘marche’ or frontier ; 


are not 
any 
s lands, au- 


or 


the 


GAMBETITA: “But they do not wish to enter 
public affairs; they know they are defeated. 
They sulk, that is their accepted réle. You find 


them only in the army and navy 
in the diplomatic service 
I admit.” 
“But 


and occasionally 
In all these places they 
do very well, 


THE PRINCI whv do 


you not do as 
we do inmy country? We take the men most 
distinguished in science, literature, commerce, 
aud manufactures and make peers of them. So 
our nobility continues to be a true aristocracy.” 
GAMBE!ITA: “So you may, at least for a time, 
bit not we. The Duke of Mossback [ Roche-qui- 
Mousse| would never consent to rub shoulders 
with the Dukes of Science, Industrv and Fine Arts. 
In a republic we can have but one aristocracy, 


that of learning and merit, and that needs no title 


to give it prominence 

THE PRINCE: “You are a true republican, Mon- 
sieur Gambetta.” 

GAMBE!TA: “I humbly confess the charge, my 


lord, and I find 
you should be 


it 


a royalist.” 


quite easy to understand why 


The Prince laughed heartily, and 


made for 


the subject was 
THE LITERARY 


changed.—/rans/lation 


DIGES1 


Labouchere and an Englishman, — Justin Mc- 


Carthy tells this story about Henry Labouchere, 


the 
The 


eminent English journalist and politician, in 


Outlook 


When Labouchere was attached to the 
Legation at 


British 
Washington —it was then only a lega- 
tion room was invaded one day by 
nant John Bull, fresh from England, 
some grievance to bring under 
British Minister. That personage was 


not then in the house, and the man with a griev- 


his an indig- 
iad 
the notice of the 
eminent 


who 


ance was shown into Labouchere’s room. 
Labouchere was smoking 
to his custom, 


a cigarette, according 
and he received the visitor blandly, 
but without any effusive welcome. John Bull de- 
clared that he must see the Minister at once, and 
Labouchere mildly responded that the British 
Minister was not in thelegation building. ‘*‘ When 
will he return?’’ was the next demand, to which 
Labouchere could only make answer that he really 
did not know. ‘*Then,’’ declared the resolute 
British citizen, ‘‘I have only that I shall 
wait here until he returns.’’ Labouchere signified 
his full concurrence with this proposal, and gra- 
ciously invited his countryman to take a chair, 
and then went on with his reading and noting of 
letters and his cigarette, just as before. Hours 
glided away, and no further word was exchanged. 

At last the hour came for closing the official 
rooms, and Labouchere began to put on his coat 
and make preparations for a speedy departure. 
The visitor thereupon saw that the time had come 
for some decided movement on his part, and he 
sternly put to Labouchere the question, ‘Can 
you tell me where the British Minister is just 
now?” Labouchere replied, with his usual un- 


to say 








Do Your Savings Yield 
5 Per Cent? 







Paid in Capital 
$1,000,000 





E have never paid depositors Assets 
less that 5 per cent, yet have | $1,600,000 
added to our surplus yearly. Funds Surplus 
safely invested should earn no less. $185,000 


Old depositors endorse and recom- 
mend us. t 


nder Banking De- 
partment Supervision 
Sums of $50 or more received [parent Supervision] 


and interest paid from date of deposit to date of 
withdrawal. Write for detailed information. 
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Books | 


Dickens 
» Thackeray 
~~ Scott 


Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing 











Dainty Little Great 


NEW SIZE 
One Volume 







OLD SIZE 
Two Volumes 





Type same size in both 





The use of } paper in the world, 


makes it possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than 
a magazine, The size is only 4} x 6} inches, and fits the pocket. Each 


novel is complete in a single volume. 
The 


New Century Library 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable 
ever published and make choice library sets. 


DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. H andsomele bound in the following 
styles. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt 
edges, $1.50a volume. Also sets in cases in special fine bindings 

BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War and Grace Abounding. 
gilt top, $1.00; Venetian Morocco Limp, gilt edges, $1.50 

TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.5 

CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Complete in 1 volume 
edges, $1.50. 

BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Limp, gilt edges, $1.75 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price 


The type is as large and easily read as 
that you are now reading. 


Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, 
Complete in 1 volume. 


$1.00 ; 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; 


Cloth, gilt 
Cloth, gilt top, Leather Limp, gilt 


Complete in 1 volume Leather 


Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dep't H, 37-41 East 18th on. Se ed NEW YORK 
L EERSTE 


iniaiiaall 


MerritsHleath Omiors, 


Four times warmer than heavy woolen 
blankets—light as eiderdown. Beautifully 
mnate of pure, snow-white, sterilized wool. 

























satine or silk. Bed covering for healthful 
comfort. “Write for free book and samples. 
All Sizes, $1.00 upward. Sold strictly on approval. 

Geo. Merritt & Co., 802 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind, 











“It’s just 


as light.” 
ENVELJOPE 


THE WEIS SCRAP BOOK 


The Greatest Convenience of the Age. 








1 American 


F  $40 
Typewriter. 





ess 
Everything filed and indexed so you can find it instantly. $60 1 
I than other 
FOR CLIPPINGS high-grade 
For clippings and sketches, machines. 
cooking recipes, ete. Will hold Standard kev- 
| and index for ready reference “ 


board, high speed, heavy manifolding. 
every requirement. 
special trial offer. 


American Typewriter Company, 
Broadway, bet. Chambers & Warren Sts., New York City. 
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Send for catalogue and 


envelopes). Is bound in Vellum 
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19 cents at stationers’ 





and 


back ; size 6 x 10 
prepaid. 
THE WEIS BINDER CO. ,130 LaGrange St., Toledo, 0. 
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LEARN MANICURING hands. All there is to know 
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ruffled composure, “I really can not tell you ex- are a 5 Be 
actly where he is just now, but Ishould think he FEW MEN KNOW WHAT SHA VING WITH PLEASURE Is 
must be nearly half-way across the Atlantic, as | 
he left New York for England last Saturday.” | 

Up rose John Buil in fierce indignation, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ You never told me that he had left for 
England.”’ ‘“‘ You never asked me the question be- 
fore,” Labouchere made answer, with undis- 
turbed urbanity, and the visitor had nothing for it 
but to go off in storm. 











They have a vague idea, but to enjoy it—to experi- 
ence the pleasure—to realize it, they must be sup- 
plied with razors made by practical ‘cutlers of long 
repute, where every touch denotes artistic skill of 
highest character. 


ou MASTERPIECE RAZOR 


fills s every requirement necessary to make every man 
that shaves himself enjoy it, and transforms what 
would be a disagreeable task into a delightful 













Mark Twain’s First Money.—While travel- 





ing recently, according to the New York 7Z7mes, 














Mark Twain was asked by a friend and fellow- pleasure. | 
passenger if he remembered the first money he A Royal Christmas Gift } 
had ever earned. If you wish your father, brother, grandfather, husband, | 
uncle or son to thoroughly enjoy the art of shaving, | 
“ Yes,” answered Mr. Clemens, puffing medita- | | present him with a _ of OUR MASTERPIECE | 
tively on his cigar, “ I havea distinct recollection AZORS, Which we sell for 
of it. When I wasa youngster I attended school | | GuLiaoracingie razor for $2.50 
at a place where the use of the birch rod was not This firm has made 
an unusual event. It was against the rules to 1819 razors since 1819. 
mark the desks in any manner, the penalty being a ‘eboe opt wad —— Pt 
fine of $5 or public chastisement. o us by inheritance, 1€ 
“ Happening to violate the rule on one occasion, made apnea our grandfather 
: made razors; we make nothing 
I was offered the alternative. I told my father, else. We grind razors, we hone 
and, as he seemed to think it would be too bad for razors, and use the best material 
me to be publicly punished, he gave me the $5. At money can buy. We have no 
that period of my existence $5; wasa large sum, agents ; we sell direct to consumer ; 
while a whipping was of little consequence, and we deliver free; we warrant every 
so—” here Mr. Clemens reflectively knocked the razor to be precisely what we say 
ashes from his cigar—“ well,” he finally added, ; it is, and have but one price. 
“that was how I earned my first $s.” a “All” About, +o 7, -—% 
6 : : it’s Free. 
Trousers and Pants. — Ex-President Gates of » CG. KLAUBERG & BRos., 173 William Street, New York. 
Amherst College is said to have a fondness for pace 











bargain-hunting that is almost feminine. As il- | 


lustrative of this the New York 77%mes prints the | an ‘CLOSETS OR WARDROBES TOO SMALL ? 
following incident : GOODFORM EQUIPMENTS 


Make them hold double measure. 
Keep everything smart and orderly. 
Imitations will disappoint you, 
Goodform Closet Sets never. 


It is told that ona certain occasion Mr. Gates 
bought for $3 a pair of trousers that had been 
marked at $6, and had them charged. The first of 
the month a bill came in: 

“ To one pr. pants, $3.” 

Mr. Gates crossed off the “ pants” and substi- 
tuted “trousers,” then remailed the bill. The 
first of the next month another bill came in: 

“ To one pr. pants, $3.” 

This time the bill was returned, as before, but 
with the following legend: “Dear Mr. Thomp- 
son: I am always careful about the language I 
use, and like other people to be the same.” The 
first of the third month Mr. Gates received a bill: 

“ To one pr. pants, $3. 

This time he went in person to visit Mr. Thomp- 
son. He explained his position. Thompson 
looked at him a moment, and then replied : CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 59 Fifth eee, - CHICAGO, ILL. 

“Pres’dent Gates, I’ve been in the clothing 
business for twenty-five years. An’ during them 
twenty-five years everything in my shop above $5 
has been trousers and everything below $5 has 
been pants. It’s pants you got, egad, Sir; it’s 
pants you'll pay for.” 













Six each Coat and 
users Hangers. 
One each Shelf Bar 
and Door Loop. 


| Women’s Set ( Six each Skirtand 
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wares s Set ( Tro 
| Express Paid 


a, ; each — and 
Sold everywhere 
by furnishing stores. 
Send for free booklet 
¢xj Showing other sets. 
If dealer offers a 








Goodform Trousers Hanger, Patented April 8, 
substitute write us. Sample postpaid, 80c., 4 for $1.00, expre th 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Mr, Frank Stanton’s Humor.—Mr. Frank L. 





Stanton displays in his new volume of verse, “ Up 
from Georgia,” a humorous touch that is very re- 
, freshing. ‘The following are quoted as fair exam- 
ples of this humorous vein. 
AT THE OPERA 
I’ve been an” heerd the opery—an’ I reckon it wuz 














grand ; 
But the music I’ve been raised to is “ Dixie” by Put it down in **‘ black and 
the band, ' white’’ that if you want to T 
; “*Way Down in Alabama,” an’ “ Darlin’ Nelly } shave with the greatest i ~ "on or Wc oman 
; ~ ” ‘i . ° | with money toinvest cannot do better an to 
{ Gray, comfort, convenience and i send at once for the prospectus of the ¢ 
An’ that hifalutin’ singing made a feller lose his safety, you need Williams’ CHASE WESTERN MERCANTILE ae the tinird 
' . el nae largest mail order housein the worlc 
way: Shaving Stick. Thereis Money in the Mail Order Business 
y . ‘Wy A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
An’ then the words wuz furrin’, an’I r’aly never Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all sper of 50 percent common stock in this money mak- 
P Drug gists ing institution is offered for sale. This proposition is 
knowed j sure to interest you Write at once for full details. 
How to track ’em and to keep ’em in the middle o’ The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. } 0.%L. Chase Western Mereantile Co., — Kansas City, Mo. 
the road ; ° LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








To CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails tocure. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25 
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Fer what I wuz a-wantin’'—but 1 hoped for it in 
vain 
Wuz a lively double-shuffle, an 


Liza- Jane!” 


‘““Han’s roun’, 


But the folks applauded lively, till all the house 

ed, 

Tho them that cheered the loudest couldn't under- 
standa word! 

An’ I hired 

To nudge me at the proper time an’ tell me when 


to holler. 


wuz stir! 





of a feller fer a quarter of a dollar 


Istood it out, right noble, an’ when the thing wuz 
through, 

Sez 1, *‘ I reckon that you done the best you all 
could do; 

But you didn’t hit me heavy!’’ An’ I struck, on 
comin’ down, 

A feller whistlin’ ** Dixie,” an’ follered him roun’ 


town . 


THE WAY TO THE MELON PATCH, 


Don’t want no moon, en not one match, 
Fer ter light my way ter de melon patch ; 
Night or day 
(Dat what I say !) 


I kin shet my eye en fin’ my way! 


De road ez white esa streak er light, 
But I takes de path whar de san’ ain’t bright ; 
Kaze de white man wait 
By de shotgun gate, 
Fer ter blow me clean ’cross Georgy State! 
So take yo’ moon, en keep yo’ match ; 
I knows my way ter de melon patch ! 
Night or day, 
Whilst you watch en pray, 


I shets my eye en I fin’s my way! 


THE ABSENCE OF PHILIP. 


Sweet Laura now the cypress twines 





And far her heart must roam, 
For Philip’s in the Philippines, 


And Philip pines for home ! 


A lovely maiden, all forlorn, 


No joy her sorrow checks ; 





All night she weeps, till dewey morn 
Shines on the Dewey decks. 


And Philip sighs from dark to dawn, 
By sad misfortune schooled, 

And writes eight saffron pages on 
Manila wrapping (ruled). 


And Laura weeps to read the lines, 
And looks across the foam ; 

For Philip's in the Philippines, 
And Philip pines for home! « 


AN ANSWERED PRAYER. 


Our John’s been made a doctor—so all the papers 
tell, 

An’ he’s lookin’ ’roun’ fer business, but the folks 
are keepin’ well ; 

But his mother, she is hopeful, for he’s got to pay 
his bills, 

An’ she’s asked the Lord fer measels an’ a sprink- 
lin’ of the chills! 


It’s been a month, I reckon, sence they took an’ 
turned him out, 

But the country is sohealthy that the doctors are 
in doubt ; 

But his mother keeps on prayin’, while he’s dodgin’ 
of his bills: 


Fil Your Library with Standard 
Works at the Lowest Prices 


We invite you to inspect our elegant editions 
of standard authors at startlingly low prices 
and easy payments. You will be surprised 
and delighted at the tempting and remark- 
able bargains. We willsend full particulars 
on receipt of a postal card. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 


7 West 18th St., New York 
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If | Did Not 
Know 


my system for obtaining 
and retaining Perfect 
Health and Physical 
Development to be bet- 
ter than any other course 
in existence (irrespective 
of cost of other courses), 
I would not buy space in 
this Magazine to tell you 
about it. 

Write me a postal 
to-day and youwill learn 
why my course by mail 
is superior in every par- 
ticular. It is not simply 
a course of “ Physical 





Culture,” but a scientific, yet simple, system and method giving you and enabling 


you to retain 


PERFEGT HEALTH AN 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


‘‘ A chain is only as strong as its weakest link,’’ and so it is with you. If 
you are to continue having a strong mind the vital organs must be kept or made 


strong, or your “chain” 


of strength will soon be broken. Your vital organs constitute 
the chain on which hangs your success in life. 


At this age the mental and physical energy necessary to attain success in either 
social, business, professional, or political life is sure to overtax us unless some- 


thing is done to prevent it. 


Don’t be content with taking medicine to “ assist nature,” but let me teach you how 
to take beneficial exercise so that your entire system will resist disease. If you 
have ill health my advice and system of exercises will bring you good health. If you 


have good health my course will enable you to retain it throughout a long life. 

The retaining of your strength is essential to success in life—it is more—it is a 
duty you owe not only to yourself but to your family and your Creator. 

I want every reader (man or woman), whether directly interested in 
Physical Culture or not, to have my booklet on SELF-IMPROVEMENT. It 
will be sent free for the asking. Contains interesting and valuable reading. Write 


postal or letter to-day. 


D. F. URBAHNS, 


351 Bass Block, - 





because it is the only perfectly hygienic 
mattress. Madeof Kapok, a vegetable fibre 


which simply cannot retain moisture nor 
pack down. We'll send you an Ezybed on 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


and pay all express charges both ways if 
you don’t want to keep it. Willyoutryit? A 
beautiful book about beds free. Send forit. 
THE A. A. BOHNERT CoO., 
Dept. G, 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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A Short 
Pencil Story 


Once upon a time there was & 
man who didn’t like 


DIXON’S 

American 

Graphite Pencils 
Justoneman. The exception 


that proves the rule. Write 
for free booklet U 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, 
N. J. 
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Fountain 
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1S THE PEER OF ALL PENS AND 
HAS NO EQUAL ANYWHERE 


FINEST GRADE 14K. GOLD PEN 


YOUR 

CHOICE 00) 

OF THESE . 

Two Postpaid 
POPULAR to any 

STYLES Address. 
FOR ONLY 





BY REGISTERED MAIL 8c. EXTRA, 


Superior to Other Makes at $3 


Our Extraordinary Offer 


You may try the pen for a week. If 
zoe like lt, remit; if not, return it. 

ver read or hear of anything fairer? 

The Laughlin Fountain Pen holder 
is made of finest quality hard rubber, 
is titted with highest grade, large size, 
14k. + pen, of any desired flexibility, 
and has the only perfect feeding de- 
vice known. Either style, richly gold 
oy ah for presentation purposes, 

1.00 ext 

Why not order a dozen of these pens 
for Christmas Presents for your 
friends! Surely you will not be ‘able 
tosecure anything at three times the 
price that will give such continuous 
pleasure and service. Everybody ap- 
preciates a good Fountain Pen. Safety 
pocket pen holder sent free of charge 
with each pen. 

Tilustration on left is full size of ladies’ 
tyle; on right, gentlemen’s style. 


Lay this Magazine Down 
and Write NOW. 


ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO, 


163 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


«THE DEARBORN” 
TYPEWRITER CABINET 
4@ in. long, 31 in. deep, $24. 
“The Dearborn Junior” 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 


42 in. long, 24 in, deep, $10. 


Made of Golden Oak. and Hand- 
somely Finished. 





The cheapest, handiest and 
most serviceable pieces of office 
furniture made. 









Sold on approval, charges paid 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Use 
it thirty days—if not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense, and we will 
refund your money. 

Write for illustrated catalogue of 
the Dearborn Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK CO, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





CAPACITY 999,999,999 
Pesan, dpe, endo, est pret wad dutla, ew-pcd cleling meshing 
Adds, Subtract, Multiplies, Divides. Cammot fake mistake, Computes aine 
columns simultaneously. Saves time, labor, brain, Lasts a lifetime. Booklet free. 


C. BE. LOCKE M'F'O CO. 8 Wainut s¢.Kensett.lowa 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper, Press@5, Larger 
size, 18. Money saver. a profits 
printing for others. Type-setting easy, 

oe Mig A for — presses, 


Saris PRESS Pe Meriden, Conn. 














other, extending his hand, 
| Yonkers Statesman. 
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An’ she’s asked the Lord fer measels an’ a sprink- 
lin’ of the chills! 


These women has a lot o’ faith—they never loose 
their hold. 

(I wonder what’s the matter now? I’m gittin’ 
kinder cold! 

The good Lord’s gone an’ answered her, an’ John’ll 
pay his bills; 
Fer if this here ain’t the measels, it’s a-sprinklin’ 

of the chills!) 


Quite Friendly.—“ When I want to borrow a 


dollar I never go to a friend,” he said, as if he were | 
' 


leading up tosomething. “ Ah, well,” replied the | 


oe 


let us be friends.” 





A Parthian Shot,—Mr. Beasley J. Robertson 
was for long editor of 7he Sattleaxe. He always 
strove for accuracy, and when he did make a mis- 
statement he was not above acknowledging it, as 
*h he one week printed : 

xplanation due our 
readers with regard to an esi which appeared in 


witness the following, w! 
“We deem a word of 


| the last Battleaxe, in which we stated that Henry 

R. Brown, of Long Prairie Township, had been 
brought before Justice of the Peace James Har- 
| grave, and bound over for stealing chickens and 


resisting an officer. It appears that Hargrave 


was the man guilty of the crimes, and Mr. Brown 


the official before whom he was arraigned. We 


| cheerfully make the correction. Mr. Brown has 

| not stolen any chickens yet."—In November Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

| 


Coming Events. 





November 13-20.—A. M. E, Church Conference at 
Waverley, Tenn. 


November r9.—Convention of the National Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers’ Association at Boston. 


November 25-December 1.—C. M. E. Church Con- 
ference at Alexander City, Ala. 


November 26.—Retail Grocers’ Convention at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


November 27-28.--Convention of the Northwest 
Teachers’ Association at Colby, Kansas. 


November 28-29.—Convention of the National Ed- 
ucators’ Association at Cleveland. 


nal Live- 





November _29-December | 
Stock Exposition at Chicago. 


Current Events. 











Foreign. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


November 7.—The Venezuelan revolution is said 
to have collapsed, and Castro’s forces are 
pursuing the rebels. 


November 9.—Colombian rebels refuse to ac- 
cept the peace terms offered by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Colombian gunboats Bogota and Chucuito 
sail from Panama harbor under instructions 
to find and engage the revolutionary fleet. 

OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 

November 3.—Colonel Swayne is recalled to 

England, and General Manning will lead the 
roposed second expedition against the Mad 
Mullah of Somaliland. 

The French Government succeeds in bringing 
together arbitrators representing the stri- 
king miners and the mine owners. 


November 4.—A fresh uprising is reported in 
Haiti. 

William Redmond, the noted Irish Nationalist, 
is arrested on landing in Ireland and sent to 
jail in Dublin, to serve a_sentence of six 
months imposed under the Crimes law. 


November s5.—The arbitrators in the miners’ 


At ESTATE WANTED 


No matter where your property 

is located, I can find a cash buyer 

for it. Write for my plan. 

FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
“ The Real Estate Expert.” 

7809 Adams Express Bidg.. CHIcaGo, ILL. 














{ November 15, 1902 


Let Me Sell 
Your Real Estate 
or Business, 


No Matter Where Leented or What 
It Is, I Have or Can Find a 
Desirable Buyer. 


Low Commission- Plan Sent Free. 


FIRST NATIONAL a Ane, Fairfield, Ill. 
MR. J. ALLEN STEPHEN 
Dear Sir:—Having made so quick and satis- 
factory sale both to myself and the purchaser 
of section 11—640 acres—am sure no one is better 
suited to make another. 
You may sell 560 acres in section 10 and 160 in 
section 16—same price and terms as other. 
(Signed. ) EDWIN E. CREBS, Cashier. 

Send me a description of your property and I will 
prepare a plan, free of charge, for quickly finding a 
desirable buyer. Tell me where your property is 
located, whether it is a farm, mill, factory, mine, 
business block, store or stock of merchandise, its 
condition and your rock-bottom cash price. If you 
will trade, tell me what 
you want. My plan. will 
be based upon the char- 
acter, location and value 
of your property. 

I have sold property in 
every state and territory 
in the U.S. I have the 
addresses of thousands 
of prospective buyers. 

ox Real Estate is bought 
J. ALLEN STEPHENS. and sold through my 
The Real Estate Man. flice every day. I can 
give you the names of 
some of the wealthiest men in America who will tell 
you that they have found my services of great value. 
I have boomed villages and made cities of them. I 
have opened mineral lands and developed oil and 
natural gas territory. No matter what you have to 
sell or what you want to buy, I will tell you free of 
charge how to get what you want. I will sell your 
property at a lower rate of commission than any 
other responsible Real Estate Broker in the world. 
hold all transactions in absolute confidence. All 
deals guaranteed. I want bright, energetic men to 
represent me and handle my business in every locality 
not now taken. Best references. 25 branches, Write 
Main Office, J. Allen Stephens, 221 Willard Bldg., 
Muncie, Ind. Established 1892. 








ALWAYS AHEAD 


The Razall Loose Leaf System is always ahead 
—far and awayin advance of the old bound book 
method — considerably in advance of other 
so-called loose-sheet systems. 

Aside from the advantages of prompt up-to- 
the-minute accounting there is a distinctive 
ot feature about Razall outfits that makes 

em a money-making investment. 

SYSTEMATIC ACCOUNTING 
is the title of our 36-page booklet telling how the system 
is used and how it can be applied to your Ledgers and 
— records. It also describes the’ superior features 
Razall construction. Send for Edition N Free. 


buys a complete outfit consisting of 
R 35 Ledger, fTanstor Ledger, two Index 
sets and 500 best quality leaves 
(choice of three forms.) 
H. G. Razall Mfg. Co., 310-312 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Can. Mir., Chas. F. Dawson, 226 St. James St., Montreal. 








W ANTED Active, educated men. Weekly salary 


or definite time guarantee paid. Give 
age, qualifications, references. DODD, MEAD & 





COMPANY, New York. 


Readers of Tax Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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of wages demanded. 


The foreign consuls at Gonaives, Haiti, refuse | 
to surrender to General Nord Alexis the! 
refugees who took shelter in the consulates. | 

The Danish West Indian Company, which is 
trving to promote the interests of the Danish 
West Indies, has been unable to sell more 
than one-fifth of the shares, which amount to 


o 
$1,000,000, 
. 


November 6.—M. Le Comte introduces in the 
French Senate a bill to make dueling punish- 


able by fine or imprisonment. 


Emperor William leaves Kiel en route for 


England on the /lohenzollern. 


November 7.—The arbitrators in the French coal 
strike again decide against the increase of 


wages demanded. 


Count Castellane is ousted from the French 
Chamber of Deputies, his election being pro- 


nounced void. 


The Mad Mullah is said to have 15,000 spear- 
men and 2,000 rifles, and is adding to his 


strength while awaiting the British forces. 


November 8.—Emperor William arrives in Eng- 


land. 


At a meeting in the coal-mining region of 


France, attended by 15,000 strikers, it 


voted to continue the strike, and not abide 


by the decision of the arbitrators. 


The Czar of Russia is said to be melancholy, 


and his condition creates anxiety. 


November g..—-The mounted police, sent out by 
the Government in Manitoba, after a wild 
scene at Minnedosa, Manitoba, succeed in 
forcing many of the Doukhobors to return to 


their villages. 


Domestic. 


November 3.—The members of the Coal Strike 


Commission visit the Hazleton district. 


The annual report of Ellis H. Roberts, United 


States Treasurer, is made public. 


November 4.—As a result of the elections, the 
Republican party retains control of Congress 
and of most of the States that were Repub- 


lican in 1900. 


President Mitchell’s report on the mine work- 


ers’ demands is made public. 


November 5.—The Navy Department learns that 
the Pacific Commercial Cable Company, 
which has not replied to the President’s 
terms for permission to land a cable at Ha- 
waii, Guam, the Philippines, and on the Cali- 
fornia coast, is laying a cable under the pat- 


ronage of the British Cable trust. 


November 6.—The annual report of Lieutenant- 
General Miles is made public by the War De- 


partment. 


The strike arbitration commissioners finish 
their work of personal inspection of the 


mines, and separate for a week. 


November 7-—The fight for the speakership be- 
gins, the candidates already announced being 


Messrs. Dalzell, Cannon, and Babcock. 


Adjutant-General Corbin, in his annual report, 
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strike in France decide against the increase 








praises the army canteen and recommends | 


its restoration, 


November 8.—A treaty providing for reciprocity 
between the United States and Newfound- 
land is signed by Secretary Hay and Sir 


Michael Herbert. 


Wu Ting Fang presents his letters of recall to 


President Roosevelt. 


November 9.— Admiral Bradford’s annual report 


is made public, 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


November 8.— Philippines: The Sultan of Baco- 


lod, Mindanao, assumes a friendly attitude | 


toward the Americans; the proposed puni- 


tive expedition against him will probably be | 


abandoned. 











Stop Forgetting ! 
Send for the Dickson School of 
Memory’s Mail Course 


Cuas. H. Scuivunp, Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, 
says * ‘‘ Your method is most simple, valuable and efficient. 
I find greater ease in public speaking and in expressing 
myself than ever before.”’ 

C. H. Plummer, Waukesha (Wis.) Canning Works : 
“The simplicity of your system, together with the ease 
with which it is understood, is wonderful. It has been a 
great help to me in business,” 


Rev. JP. Brusn1nGcuaM, Pastor rst M. E. Church, Chicago: “I take this occasion to commend your 
work in teaching. Results have been very gratifying. Your years of experience and standing in Chicago in 
public estimation will be a further commendation of your work. I wish you most abundant success.” 

Rosert Cottyer Dye, Attorney, Riverside, Ill.: ‘‘ 1 have found your Memory Method invaluable in 
the ease of cross-questioning, thinking upon my feet and speaking without notes ;—would earnestly recommend 
your very paatenatel method to all students of law and other branches.”’ 


You have always known that the physical body needed systematic exercise in order to maintain health. 
Has it never occurred to you that the memory - “‘ the warder of the brain ’’—demands systematic exercise and 
training for healthy vigor and perfect development? Success and advancement in life simply cannot be 
attained without a good memory. 


It matters not how absent-minded you are, how vacillating and unreliable is your memory, The Dickson 
Method Will Correct It. It will enable you to recall instantly names, faces, and business details ; to con- 
verse well, to memorize readily, to speak without notes ; will develop the capacity of your mind and memory, 
and will give you a mental vigor that you have envied in others but never dreamed could be yours. It is 
simple, easy, inexpensive. 











From my thousands of students, including people in nearly every walk of life, I have received many 
letters commending and praising my method, but have never yet heard it condemned by any cne who tried it. 


*€ Just a few minutes’ daily practice is required.”’ 
FREE. Booklet, testimonials and trial copyrighted lesson. Write now. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, - 754 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 











SANDOW’S 
Greatest Offer 


Every mail brings to me numerous inquiries, asking 
wherein my system of Physical Culture differs from 
others, and also as to the general character of the 
work. Since practical experience is of more value 
than theory, arguments, or even genuine testimo- 
nials, (all of which I can easily furnish in unlimited 
quantities), I have decided to make the following 
offer: To any individual of either sex who sends 
me correct answers to the following list of ques- 
tions, accompanied with a stamped and addressed 
envelope, I will immediately prescribe and for- 
ward a special course, in two sections, covering 
twenty days’ work, embodying my methods 
adapted to each individual case, and 


ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 


No more or better service than this could be furnished, even though you paid me 
wr any other competent instructor the highest fee. 


There are no other conditions or expenses whatsoever attached to this offer. At the completion 
of this course, you will be in a position to judge intelligently as to the value of scientific exercise, and 
my method of teaching it, and you are at perfect liberty to then dispense with my services. Should you 
wish any further services, I shall be pleased to carry you on at a reasonable fee. 

All who are alive to the value of judicious exercise as a means to perfect health, will undoubtedly 
appreciate this offer, and I cordially invite you to accept it. Mudltitudes of business men, and intelit- 
gent women from ail parts of the world have secured, and are retaining perfect health, through 
my system. State sex,age, height, weight, condition of heart, lungs, nerves, and digestion. Using 
tape measure, give girth of waist, chest, thighs, calves, upper arms, forearms and neck. 


This Offer Expires January Ist. EFLUGEN SANDOW. Boston Mass. 
























LEARN 











The Economist Training 
School is the only window 
trimming school in the 


world, and has more call 
for graduates than it is able 


to fill. We have a large and thoroughly equipped 
school, where students are taught in person. We 
also teach by mail Window Trimming, Ad Writing 
and Card Sign Painting. This school is endorsed b 
the best merchants in America because it’s practical, 
and its students are eagerly sought. 


Write for particulars to 


Economist Training School, 134-138 West 14th St. 


Willard H. Bond, President. New York City 











IT PAYS] 


BECOME A PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 


For Men and Women. If you are well and strong we can in- 
struct you in a few months. Instruction by mail or at our 
Institute. Six private tutors, graduates from Yale and Hun- 
arian Universities. We have no trouble in finding positions 
or our graduates. Free instruction by mail (the only cost 
being pos 
with us). rite for finely-illustrated prospectus of our Insti 


Dept., L. D., Hotel 8t. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 







and instruction papers while you are studying 


Mae Levy Institute of Physical Culture, Corres. | from ‘‘ saddle to spur.’”’ 





THIN WOMEN 


who wish to increase their weight—thus perfecting symmetry of 
person—should read Dr. Rivard’s Treatise on the Causes of Thinness 
or Emaciation ; the Prevention and Cure of this distressing condi- 
tion, and how the weight can be increased 10 to 25 pounds—quickly, 
surely, safely—at very moderate cost. Booklet sent to any address 
in plain, sealed envelone for 4e postage 


Every man and woman interested 
in horseback riding should have 
our book, 

We mail it /ree. 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO., 


(Successors to the Whitman Saddle Co.) 
104 Chambers St., New York. 





THE V. S. RIVARD CO. DETROIT, MICH. 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to udvertisers. 


Whitman Saddles 


We are the sole manu- 
facturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddlesand Specialties, 

We import and manufacture 
everything for the saddle horse, 
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To the Man 
Outdoors 


If your work carries you out- 
doors—little or much—and you 
want to be free from colds, coughs, 
and dangers of damp and wintry 
weather, and you want to be free from 
weighty overcoat and muffler, try 
Wright's Health Underwear. Outside it is 
the perfect finish and workmanship—inside 

it is the Fleece of Comfort that makes 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


different from all other “health” garments 
—a weaving of loops on loops that keeps 
the body warm, takes up the perspira- 
tion, allows perfect ventilation with- 
out chill, And Wright’s cost no 
more than any other underwear 
worth having. Atdealers. Our 
k, ‘Dressing for Health,” free. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St. 
New York. 








$20.00 


Coal at $&@08Per Ton is 
WORTH SAVING. 


THE POWERS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


WILL SAVE 


25” 


Assures aneven teniperature 
Hot 
Easily attached 


Fits 
Air, 


any furnace, old or new 
Steam or Hot Water 
on trial 


Regulates itself Sent 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 


iste Orr. laclelaame bio 
CHICAGO 








SPECIAL OFFER to the 
readers of The Literary Digest. 


FRE Good for 30 days. 


A Beautiful Imported China Tea Set (56 pieces), or Toilet 
Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, Watch, and many other articles 
too numerous to mention, FREE with club order of 
20 lbs. of our New Crop Tea. 60c. a lb., or 20 lbs. of Great 
American Baking Powder, 45c. a 1b. This advertisement 
must accompany order by mail or at store. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 





P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
COLLAR goes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON ¢t || lar button. 

INSURANCE || Krementz & C0,, Ntark"'N 3: 








If afflicted with 
sore eyes use 





} Thompson’s Eye Water | White mates in three moves. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


Problem 759. 


LXXVII.—MOTTO : 
Black 


“ Richmond.” 


Eight Pieces. 
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White—Eleven Pieces. | 


R7;2pS1B2a;Prkb2SR;4pP2;Kp2r3; 
1P28s8s2;5B2;Q7. 




















White mates in two moves. 


Problem 760. 
LXXVIII.—MorvTo: 


Black—Six Pieces. 
a 2 


“Regina II.” 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
BrzszreRQP:;:P6;2PSp2pz33P kz82; 
2K5;4p3;34B3. 
White mates in two moves. 





Problem 761. 
LXXIX.—MOTTO : 


Black—Seven Pieces. 


“ A soldier, and afeared!” 
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White—Seven Pieces. 

















4B3;8; 2Sp4; prpS4; prkbrP2; sp2 
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MACBETH on 

a lamp chimney 

keeps it from 

breaking and dou: 
bles the light. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Fire Proof 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire for Deeds) 
Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, Insurance 


Mor 
and other valuable papers. 


ip Pr 


7 wren TES 


PRICE $8.00. Freight prepaid east of Denver. 


fppsenimnote weight, 50 lbs. First-class lock, duplicate 
eys. Inside dimensions, 10 in. long, 6 in. wide, 4 in. deep.' 
Space for holding 40 or Insurance Policies. 

wso-page illustrated Safe catalogue sent free to any address. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO.. Dept. 25 Cincinnati, Ohio 














A Xmas Present 


The numbers 3-4-5 
Cartridge and Plate 


KODAKS 


and the number 3 F.P.K. 
are now kept in stock fitted 
with the celebrated .. .’. 


GOERZ 


Double Anastigmat 


LENSES 


We supply either the Universal Series III. 
Lenses (F 68 also perfect for wide angles 
when used on larger cameras) or the New 
Series 1° Lenses, which are 17% faster, 
but cannot be used for wide angle views. 
Full particulars and prices free on 
application to all Kodak dealers. 
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Problem 762. 


LXXX.—MoTTO: “ Where there’s a will, there’s 
a way, II.” 


Black—Eight Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
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286; 7p; KezrSrPrr; «Pk3p; psB:3 
2Q1p3;2P2P2;5ra2. 
| White mates in three moves. 


“THE PERFECT FOOD” 


FOR 


Brain and Muscle 


PURE 
PALATABLE 
POPULAR 








Solution of Tourney Problems. 


No. 747. LXV.: Q—Kt6 
No. 748 LXVI.: Nosolution 
Author’s key, P—Q6, is defeated b: B—’) 6. 
No. 749. LXVIIL. 
R—K Kt8 P—B 8 (Q) ch Q—B 2, mate 





















































——_—— 2. — 
Milli ting MALTA-VITA rs se 
ons are eating MALTA- 
“the perfect food.” ? Pe et fe Q(R 7) x P, mate 
IVES K—K 4 Made in 
IT G HEALTH, STRENGTH i | P—B 8 (Kt) 3—B 7, mate Many Flavors 
AND HAPPINESS alanis .. aaa pellet inane 
| KxP K—K 4 
Tastes Good —BecauseItIsGood [M) | = Osh diies 
2. ——_—— 3 — NATIONAL 
MALTA-VITA is the original and onl K—B 4 BISCUIT 
perfectly cooked, thoroughly malted,flaked, \MB| | = = «eevee Q—Q B 7, mate 
and toasted whole wheat food, yet many 2. aa 3. — 
inferior imitations are offered the public P moves 
under different names. i P—B 8 (R) Q—OQ B 7, mate 
MALTA-VITA contains more nutrition, — Py Riche , ute ; 
more tissue-building qualities, more nerve | P—K 3 Kx P 
stimulant than is found in any other food. P_B8(B sxP 
Beware of imitations. Insist on getting ice eee . a fae ea ee 
Malta-Vita, the perfect food. . PxP ‘K-B 5 3 


REQUIRES NO COOKING, 
ALWAYS READY TO EAT, 


SOLD BY GROCERS 


Manufactured by 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Toronto, Canada 


No. 750. LXVIII.: Author’s Solution : B—Kt 4. 
Second solution: Q—K 2. 








Solved by M. W. H., U £V a re way ey 
olve y M. W. , University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- EAT 


cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; A. C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino, 
Newark, N. J.; J.C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, BISCUI } 
Mass.; the Hon. Tom M. Taylor, Franklin, Tex.; | WHOLE }} T i 
J. J. Burke, Philadelphia; “ Malvern,” Melrose, = : 


Mass.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. W. S 





es The wheat is 
| Randolph-Macon System, Lynchburg, Va.; W. J. | > ag Lites spun out into | 
‘ | Ferris, Chester, Pa.; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; a BETO Rm ™ little shreds, 4 


C. B. E., Youngstown, O.; G. Patterson, Winni- 
peg, Can.; C. N. F., Rome, Ga. 

747: W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. 

747, 748: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia. 

747, 748, 749: N. Nelson, Hopkins, Minn. 

748 3 The Pet P. D. Thompson, East a — 

ket, Md.; W. L. Grogan, Sweetwater, Tex.; F. Ed- 

TO CALIFORNIA STES TEE ba wards, Sewickley, Pa. 
peng wees MA Rope fl See 748, 749, 750: W. J. Leake, Richmond, Va. 


fluids 
the delights of a tri } ’ > : . 
SANTA FE a the Saeuitons Gastekds bhakgh scecam 749» 750 + PF. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa. | than thet € 
J 
| 


each shred ¢ on- 
taining thou- 
sands of tiny 
pores which give 
a greater surface 
for the action of 
the digestive 


picturesque New Mexico and ri This book and « : . _ ven any known food. The 

ee ee ae ee ae ae 750: A. Gordon, New York City. porous structure and 
Address Gen. Pass. Office A. T. & S. F. R’y, . 

character of this all- 

nourishing food, pur- 

ifies the stomach and 

bowels and its daily 





Comments (747): “Fair”"—M.M.; “A subtle key, 
but otherwise monotonous”—G. D.; “ Very beau- 
tiful "—F. S. F.; “ The chief feature is the number | 
of close ‘tries’"—H. W.B.; “ Rather ordinary ; | 


construction is slovenly ”"—A. C. W.; “ Excellent; | use permanently cures constipation when not 
almost perfect "—K. K.; “Thoroughly well con- | handicapped by other improper food. Acquire 
structed”"—J. C. J. W.; “Pretty and accurate | the **Shredded Wheat Habit’’ and feel Young, 
play "—F. G.; “Intricate and seductive "—W. R. C.; Vigorous, Well. 
“Good "—“Twenty-three”; “ Very clever "—N.N. Send for “The Vital Question” (Cook Book) Free. 
749: “Stands high in its class"—M. M.; 
“Unique”"—G. D.; “Deserves and will receive The Natural Food Co., Ningara Falls,N.Y. 
Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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universal ” vepie" "—F, F.; “A notable wes 
ment” —H. W. 4 Extremely ingenious "—A, 

W.; “ Highly Rant moo -K. K.; “ The first te 
that the feat has been accomplished by the Pawn 
having the use of only one square, and no captur- 
ing”—J. C. J. W.; “An improvement on other 
problems of this nature, as the promotion occurs 
on one square "—F. G.; “ A clever Te St N.; 

“ Most ingenious of the whole series”"—W. J. L 

Concerning problem 737: “Scylla and Chary b- 
dis,” we believe that great injustice has been done 
the author. The alleged “ Second solution,” Kt— 
Kt 7, is answered by P—Q B 4, and until we are 
convinced to the contrary. we give the author’s 
solution, Q—Q sq, as the only one. 

In weties to those reported, the Hon. T. M. 
ye ,O. C. P., and Dr. R, O’B., San Fran- 
cisco, “got 743 7463 QO. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan., 
and Dr. J. M. J. Manning, Almo, Ky., 744. 


Pillsbury in Vienna. 
(Comments and Notes by Reichelm.) 


Mr, Pillsbury gave one of his sixteen-fold blind- 
fold simultaneous astonishers in Vienna. The 
following game is the gem of the lot. It was 
opened quietly enough on Ruy Lopez lines. His 
adversary, Herr Lissek, isa well-booked man; in 
fact, he belongs to the large family of the know- 
too-muches, On move 22, Pillsbury began to break 
into Black’s game. This was skilfully enlarged 
upon, until after move of Q—K Kt sq on Black’s 
twenty-sixth turn, Pillsbury wound him up ina 
blaze of glory with a forced mate in five moves. 


PILLSBURY. LISSEK. PILLSBURY. LISSEK. 
White. Black. Waite. Black. 

1P—K,4 P—K 4 irs Ktx Kt Px Kt 

2K Kt—B3Q Kt—B3 116 B—Kt2 B—Q2(f) 

3 B—Kts5 P—Q R 3 (a)|17 K R-K sq B—Kty4 

4B—R4 P—Q3(b) 18Q-Q4 P-—QB,4 

sKt—-B3 B—Q2 19 Q—Q 5 Q R—B sq 

6Bx ~ (c) P x B (d) 20 kKt—Bs5 K—Bsq 

7 P— P—B3(e) |2t Q R-Q sq R—B 3 

8 Cast - Kt—K 2 22 P-K 5 (g) P—Kt 3 (h) 

g Kt—-K R4PxP 23Kt—R6 K—Kt2 

10QxP 3—K 24PxPch BxP 

11 P—B‘4 P—O B, 25Q—B7ch Kx Kt 

12 O—Q 3 Kt—B 3 206BxB Q—K Kt sq 

13Kt—-Qs5 RB—K2 27 Mate in five (i) 

144 P—Q Kt 3 Kt—Kt5 





Comments. 


(a) Now that the Berlin defense (Kt—B 3) has 
become exhausted by much play, and most other 
moves are found wanting Morphy’ Ss move (in 
the text) has again become fashionable. 


(b) Now, K Kt—-B 3 is usual. 
(c) For the purpose, no doubt, of giving this 


game a distinct character, and therefore easier to 
remember, 


(d) Always better than Bishop taking, as the 
cluster of Pawns in the centre is a source of 
strength. 


(e) Herr Lissek is evidently a well-booked man, 
for the theory of the game says that when the ad- 
verse K Bis not onthe board, this move is per- 
missible. P x P is better. 


(f) Black’s general complaint is too much learn- 
ing. A better, altho not adequate, remedy was 
Castling, and then retire B—B 2 when necessary. 

(g) The break into Black’s game and prelimi- 
mary to the final dissolving view. 

(h) With another /emfo at his senane White 
would have proceeded with P x Q P 

(i) A forced mate in five moves is on the tapis. 
It is > alittle problem in itself, yet the blind- 
folded Wonder, who conducted this and fifteen 


other games at the same time, did not fail to find 
the best procedure, 





IN the great Correspondence Match. New York 
vs. Pennsylvania, the latest score shows that 436 
games have been finished, with Pennsylvania 19 
games ahead. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 
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HE home that uses the right light is 
better, happier and m re whole- 
some than it could possibly be with 
the dingy, smoky, eye- killing kind. 


Why not have the best—The Angle 
Lamp. W hile more brilliant than gas or elec- 
tricity, it requires little or no care, never 
smokes or smeils, and burns for eighteen 
cents a month. It is ideal for every place 
that needs illumination. ‘Thousands in use 
all giving the greatest satisfaction. Send for 
our catalogue W., which shows all styles 
from $1.80 up. It’ 8 free. 


THE ANGLE LAMP COMPANY 
76 Park Place, New York 
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removes pimples and biemishes. 


@t $5.00 each, reduced to 


be disappointed. Guaranteed as 
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ACEO. oo a Manth and Expenses. 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FOR [T——virstts. 


i comtdont « are bos oe that oot eo eres be su 


atotned fn delighted at the 
EELINGS AND COMPLEXI@N. 


WE SEND ‘itd ON < 30 ae TRIAL 45 Agreeing to refund price paid afier 


80 Days’ use if not just as advertised, 


FOLDLNG, 
UAKER .:3'3%. BATH GABINET 
Q AND VAPOR 


OVER1,000,000SOLD. ARegular Hot Springs Treatment at Home® 
PRODUCES CLEANLINESS, HEALTH, VIGOR AND A BhAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 
Every family, doctor, hospital should have our Cabinet for bathing purposes. Astonishing are 
results. It opens the 6,000,000 pores of the skin, sweats out all the impure and poisonous 
matter of the blood, which’ causes disease, equalizes the circulation, and keeps it strong and 
vigorous, You enjoy at home or when traveling for 8c. each all the marvelous, invigorating, clean- 
) sing and purifying effects of the famous Turkish, hot air or medicated baths. This wonderful 
Invention tones every organ and nerve in the system, makes your blood pure, your sleep sound. 
Prevents disease. Cures the worst cold, and breaks up all symptoms of fevers, 
or La Grippe often with one bath. Reduces obesity. Cures rheumatism, neu- 
rippe., malaria, dropsy, bronchitis, female complaints, blood, skin, nerve and kidney 
questo - = mediate relicf guaranteed in worst cases. Our bead steaming attachment b autifies complexion, 
nvaluable for catarrh, skin diseases, asthma. Description: Newly im- 
proved. Made finest material, steel frame, rubber lined and handsomely finished. Bert made. Style 1908—over 600,000 sold 
@8.50 complete. Style 1904—our finest and best $10.00 double walled Cabinet, reduced to $6.10 
Complete. Best heater, aes and vaporizing pan, 100 psge $2.00 Health and Beauty Book, direetions, receipts, etc., 
farnished FREE with each Cabinet. $1.00 He me ny Attachment only 65c. Write us. Order today. You won't 
reprete or money refunded. We are responsible, capital $100,000.00. 
Gargest manufacturers in the world. “Do TT ae TO WRITE FOR 


Our Valuable Descriptt 
| Book, "Teatimonials. Ete. ~~ FREE! 
ORLD MFG. CO., 682 World Bide, Cincinnati, O. 












CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
Ofor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All ‘Druggists. 
VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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RECLINING 
JUEAIRS 


for All. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO. | 
202 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. & 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


be nie ques ang. Sumpay SCHOOLS), 
nterns, tieons and views 

rises Full eae in 260 page illus. book ; free. 

CALLISTER R, Mtg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 








DEAFNESS 


The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device for 
the relief of deafness. It 
is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. R, 
19 South 16th St., Philadelphia 


DENTS 


CORN GUM 


CURES 


ORNS-BUNIONS WARTS 


Easy to apply.Does not spread. 
Gives almost immediate relief. 


ATALL DRUGGISTS 15 CTS.0R BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
THE GENUINE /SIN TIN BOXES. 


C.S.DENT & CO.,DETROIT,MICH. 
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“A RTIST-HISTORIAN,” the unique title given by the world of 

letters to Dr. John Lord, is perhaps as complete a description 

of the man and his work as could be given in a far lengthier biography. 

He it was who, combining the accuracy of a Gibbon with the fascina- 

tion of a Plutarch or a Prescott, has clothed the dry bones of historic 
annals with flesh and blood reality. 

Emerson said: “ There is properly no History, only Biography.” Dr. 
Lord spent fifty years of enthusiastic research and productive energy in 
writing just that thing—the world’s biography ! 

Unique among the world’s writings, grand in its conception, colossal 
as an undertaking, marvelous in its execution, “ Beacon Lights of His- 
tory” has been accorded by right its place among the master-produc- 
tions of all time. 

It is history in a new form, it is romance that is reality; it is the 
“human” history, the recital of the life-stories of the leaders of every 
age by one who unites the profundity of the Scholar, the impartiality 
of the Judge and the accuracy of the Historian with all the vivacity and 
charm of the acknowledged Wit and Raconteur. 

Instead of a mass of dull data, he portrays the lives of the great so 
that they really live, and pictures in so graphic a manner the ways in 
which they moulded the history of their times as to leave an impression 
that is indelible. One cannot forget the vivid scenes and stirring action 
with which he fills the pages. 

Instead of the History of Rome with Cesar in it, he gives us Cesar 
—with Rome around him! He has chosen the most brilliant stars of 
civilization as subjects, and by them he illumines the whole course of 
history. 

From the dawn of recorded time he has brought his work toa natural 
end with the leaders of the present age—with never a lapse of that per- 
sonal element, biography; never a gap in the human record; never a 
lessening of his hold on the interest of his readers. 

That the last feature is absolute, witness the years which Dr. Lord 
sper. on the lecture platform, holding spell-bound hundreds of thou- 


JOHN LORD, LL.D., Artist-Historian 
AUTHOR OF 


“Beacon Lights of History” 


sands with the wonderful action and charm of these same word-pictures 
—spell-bound, too, in spite of a famously insignificant presence and a 
worse than imperfect delivery—solely because he was what his hearers 
called him “ Artist-Historian.” 

In the preparation of a single lecture Dr. Lord not infrequently read 
or consulted as many as 300 books. But he had the unique art of 
compressing into a few spirited pages the fire and stress which many, 
even great writers, cannot compass in a volume. While the reader is 
carried along with the pleasant ease of ficticn he gets the essence of 
many learned libraries. 

There is no educated class to whom “ Beacon Lights of History” does 
not appeal. 

“T have no time to read,” say you? The very class Dr. Lord writes 
for! He savestime. His long life of labor along a single line has 
winnowed the wheat from the chaff—his peculiar gift. 

The possessor of “ Beacon Lights of History” need have no other 
histories or biographies of whatever time or country, and, as a pro- 
found student of Dr. Lord’s work writes, “ ‘Beacon Lights’ is destined to 
become as indispensable in the home of culture asis the Century Diction- 
ary and Cyclopedia.” 

Over five hundred thousand volumes of the work have already been 
sold in its various incompleted forms—5, 8 or 10 vols.—and now that 
it appears in its final 15 vol. form, bringing the work quite down to the 
present day, and with the addition of some 160 illustrations in Photo- 
gravure and Half-tone, the publishers are gratified that they are able 
to present the great work in a form as worthy as its enduring qualities 
deserve. 

Its scope is now as complete as its author desired when he began his 
labors over half a century ago, ranging from the earliest times to this 
very year, concluding with a masterly record of the life-work of Prof. 
Virchow, whose services to science bespeak his inclusion among the 
“Beacon Lights of History,” and whose death Sept. 5th is the final 
recorded history in these volumes, * 





With the issuance of the first edition of the now fully-completed “ Beacon Licuts or History,” the publishers 
announce the forming of the 


BEACON LIGHTS HISTORY CLUB > 


of limited membership. A certain number of sets have been reserved for this introductory purpose, my 
. . ° & 
and members may secure them ata very considerable reduction from the regular prices,and upon 


easy payments, monthly, if preferred. 


The Sale of Memberships Begins December Ist &s 


and sets will be allotted in the order in which applications are received. A full descrip- ¥> 


tion of the work itself, specimen lecture, illustrations, etc., and details of this _con Lights of History,” together 

tal; d ff Il b tf wren ‘nt & 4 with Pry > = of i, 
special introdu - offer, will be sent free, on receipt of the coupon in the corner. escription of bindings, samples o} 
pe ctory olter, ec ’ P po Oo Wasteetions, and details of your special 








entire set of 15 volumes is sent at once. 





JAMES CLARKE & CO., 3, 5 and 7 West 22d St., New York 


is the only payment necessary in joining y 


—the membership fee 
ne Dollar the History Club, and upon your enrolment as a member the 















MAIL 
THIS 
CORNER 





To 
ta James Clarke & Co. 
Ss 3,5&7W 22d St. 
aA N. Y. City 


Please send to address be- 
low, without cost to me, a 
Specimen Lecture from ‘‘ Bea- 


terms to members of the Beacon Lights 
History Club. 
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TWO BOOKS OF MERIT 
BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 




















SUNSET SONG 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By ELIzaABETH AKERS, Autograph Edition. Ilumi- 


# 
cl, 
ve 
pn! nated title page, fine laid paper, deckle edge, gilt top, 
cloth, with gold. 


: Elizabeth Akers, by her literary ability lately pro- 
WORKS nounced to be unsurpassed in this country or England, 
sustains in her new book her own high standard. With 


the exception of ‘“‘ Rock Me to Sleep,”’ all the poemsare 
hitherto unpublished. While it has a genuine literary 
vaine, it will = greatly yng asa desirable gift | 
; . 00k; each title-page of Japanese paper bearing the | 
“No man has touched American his- author’s autograph, Price $1.20 net, postage 13c. 


tory who has illumined it with a style as 


— strong as his.”—The World’s CHIPS, FRAGM EN TS, 
“It is work that fairly places the AND VESTIGES 


author among our great historians, in By ‘Gam Haminron.” Collected and arranged by 
the group that includes Prescott and the BAitor of “Geil Hamilton's Late in Letters.” gue 
’ > am rate rom photographs. ine laid paper, deckle 

oa? Bancroft and Parkman,”—The dae, gilt top. 
ial. Although less known asa poet than a writer of prose, 
“Gail Hamilton’’ wrote excellent bits of verse from 
ae . early childhood. These have been tenderly gathsred 
Two Fiske Pamphlets free. by her sister ane offered for the enjoy ment of all 
S j j ’, who loved this ed writer. e volume is tastefully 
These contain sketch of Fiske . presented, and its fine portrait frontispiece and other 
Life, and many portraits, his- pictures add greatly toitsinterest. Price $1.20. Post- 

torical engravings, rare maps, age, 12c, 


fac-similes, etc. Send postal 


card request to LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers 
Houghton, Mifflin @ Co. erable 


85 Fifth Ave., New York : 4 Park St., Boston 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago H W i f 


‘* Behind the Scenes’’ in the | 
World's Most Famous Bohemia ‘*No * * * * Jand in all the world has any deep, strong 


7 e a 
charm for me but that one; no other land could so long- Ex osition 
The Real Latin Quar ingly and beseechingly haunt me, sleeping and waking 


#100 Nore FREE 


If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge Seven 
splendid musical composi- 
tions, two vocal and five instrumental, 
Three of these selections are copy- 
righted and cannot be bought in any 
music store for less than $1.00, 
With them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large repro- 
ductions of famous paintings of musical 
subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, 
which is absolutely the best collection of vocal and 
instrumental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies of 
composers than any other musical library. It is for 
general home use and enjoyment, as well as for 
students. Send your name and address, and ten 
cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping. When writing, kindly mention this periodical, 


The University Society(DeptD) 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 






































through half a lifetime, as that one has done. Other things 
leave me, but it abides ; other things change, but it remains 

i the same. For me its balmy airs are always blowing, its er 
ef 0 aris summer seas flashing in the sun; the pulsing of its surf- 

beat is in my ear; I can see its garlanded crags, its leaping 

By F. BERKELEY SMITH cascades, its plumy palms, drowsing by the shore, its re- 

mote summits floating like islands above the cloud-rack ; I ia 

So real are its descriptions | | canfeel the spivit of the woodland solitude :I can hear the 

that the reader feels that he splash of its brooks ; in my nostrils still lives the breath of 


Vv 
66 e 99 
has taken an actual trip flowers that perished twenty years ago.”—Mark Twain. 
through the Quarter, enjoyed the 
good cheer at Lavenue’s, listened to 


the chansons at M 1 Legay’s, 
looked Fmt upon the giddy whirl Do vou know From 


of the Bal Bullier, peeped into 

studios, chatted with models, and 2 a — 

seen every nook and corner of this | | that a trip to Hawaii costs no more than living 

celebrated community. eve an 
To 


« $ . . 
| apd Foor, ai Itis | | swift and splendid ships. Steamers sail every 


Frederic Remington: “You | | ten days. Have you seen our sister ships—A 


vey have left nothing undone.”’ P . ~— ae = 
eep into an Ocean Palace? Send for it; also 
About roo original drawings and camera snapshots P ‘ 


* 
by the Author, and two caricatures in color by the | | for new folder—both free; or enclose ten cents St ; O ul is 
celebrated French caricaturist Sancha. Ornamen- * . “ vais 9? , 
tal Covers. Water-color Frontispiece by F. Hop- | | '" Stamps for “ Hawaii,” a booklet, to e 


kinson Smith. | 


Funk & Wagnails Company, Pubs., New York. ||OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY |] Write for Rates and Folders. 





at home? and one sails over summer seas in 
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The dramatic story of the Spaniard from the Fifteenth | ROUND-THE-WORLD New York 
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Manila. By James C. Fernatp. 12mo, cloth, 144 Pp., 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for information, This series com- 
bines both features. The information is not only complete and reliable, it is compact and 
readable. In this busy, bustling age it is required that the information which books contain 
shall be ready to hand and be presented in the clearest and briefest manner possible. These 
volumes are replete with valuable information, compact in form and unequaled in point of 
merit and cheapness. They are the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of which 
they treat. No one wishing to have a fund of general information or who has the desire of 
self-improvement can afford to be without them, They average 200 pages, are 6 x 4} 
inches in size, wll printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth, with a heavy 


paper wrapper to match. 


EFACH 50 CENTS 


Etiquette 


By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life is often 
marred by bad manners. A perusal of this work 
will prevent such blunders. It is a book for every- 
body, for the select sets as well as for the less am- 
bitious. The subject is presented in a bright and 
interesting manner and represents the latest 


vogue. 
Letter-Writing 


By Agnes H. Morton. Most people dislike letter- 
writing because they fear re J cannot say just 
the right thing. This admirable book not only 
shows by numerous examples just what kind of 
letters to write for all occasions, but it teaches 
the reader to become an accomplished original 
letter-writer. 


Quotations 
By Agnes H. Morton. A clever compilation of 
pithy quotations, selected from a great variety of 
sources, and alphabetically arranged according to 
the sentiment. It contains all the popular quota- 
tions in current use, together with many rare bits 
of prose and verse not usually found. 


Things Worth Knowing 

By John H. Bechtel. Can you name the cold- 
est place in the United States or tell the probable 
cost of the Nicaragua Canal? What should you 
do first if you got a cinder in your eye, or your 
neighbor's baby swallowed a pin? This unique, 
up-to date book answers thousands of just such 
interesting and useful questions. 


Proverbs 

By John H. Bechtel. The genius, wit, and 
spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs, 
and the cundensed wisdom of all ages and all 
nations is embodied in them. This volume con- 
tains a representative collection of proverbs, old 
and new, and the indexes, topical and alphabeti- 
cal, enable one to find readily just what he 
requires. 


Slips of Speech 
By John H. Bechtel. Who does not make them ? 
The best of us do. Why not avoid them? Any 
one with the desire for self-improvement can. No 
necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or gram- 
mar, when this book can be had. It teaches both 
without the study of either. 


Toasts 
By William Pittenger. What would you not 
give for the ability to respond to them? Noneed 
to give much when you can learn theart from this 
little book. It will tell you how todo it ; not only 
that, but by example it will show you the way. 


Pronunciation 

By John H. Bechtel. What is more disagreeable 
than a faulty pronunciation? No defect so 
clearly shows a lack of culture. This volume 
contains over 5,000 words on which most of us are 
_™ to trip. They are here pronounced in the 
clearest and simplest manner, and according to 
the best authority. 


Practical Synonyms 
By John H. Bechtel. Any one with the least 
desire to add to his vocabulary should have a 
copy of this book. It is designed mainly to meet 
the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the 


thoughtful clergyman or teacher, the wide-awake 
Schoolboy or girl. 


Our 80-page catalogue 








Debating 

By William Pittenger. There is no greater 
ability than the power of skillful debate. Here 
are directions for organizing debating societies, 
and suggestions for all who desire to discuss 
questions in public. Alsoa list of over 200 ques- 
tions for debate, with arguments both affirmative 
and negative. 


Punctuation 
By Paul Allardyce. Few persons can punctu- 
ate properly; to avoid mistakes many do not 
punctuate atall. A perusal of this book will re- 
move all difficulties and make all points clear. It 
is practical, concise and comprehensive. 


Conversation 

By J. P. Mahaffy. Some people are accused of 
talking too much. But no one is ever taken to 
task for talking too well. Of all the accomplish- 
ments of modern society, that of being an agree- 
able conversationalist holds first place. What to 
say, and just how and when to say it, is the 
general aim of this work. 


Oratory 

By Henry Ward Beecher. Few men achieved a 
higher reputation in the realm of public oratory 
than Mr. Beecher. What he had to say on this 
subject was born of experience and his own in- 
imitable style was at once both statement and 
illustration of his theme. This volume is a unique 
and masterly treatise on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of true oratory. 


Nursing 
By S. Virginia Levis. No household is exempt 
from sickness. Not every one can have a profes- 
sional nurse, but no one need be without this 
valuable work. The fullest particulars are given 
for the care of the sick, not only in the simple, 
but also in the more serious ailments of life. 


Conundrums 
By Dean Rivers. Conundrums are intellectual 
exercises which sharpen our wits and lead us to 
think quickly. This book contains an excellent 
collection of over a thousand of the latest, bright- 
est, and most up-to-date conundrums, to which 
are added many Biblical, poetical and French 


conundrums, 
Whist 


By Cavendish. Twenty-third edition. ‘* Accord- 
ing to Cavendish” is now almost as familiar an 
expression as “‘according to Hoyle.” No whist 
player, whether a novice or an expert, can afford 
to be without the aid and support of Cavendish. 
No household in which the game is played is 
complete without a copy of this book. 


Parlor Cames 
By Helen E. Hollister. ‘* What shall we do to 
amuse ourselves and our friends ?” is a question 
frequently propounded. This complete volume 
most happily answers this puzzling question, as 
it contains a splendid collection of all kinds of 
games foramusement, entertainment, and instruc- 


tion. 
Astronomy 

By Julia MacNair Wright. Can you tell what 
causes day and night, seasons and years, tides and 
eclipses ? Why is the sky blue and Mars red ? 
What are meteors and shooting stars ? These and 
a thousand other questions are here answered in 
a most fascinating way. Illustrated. 


Botany 
By Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific sub 
ject of Botany made as interesting asa fairy tale. 
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Not only is the subject treated with botanical 
accuracy, but there is given much practical infor- 
mation pertaining to the care and treatment of 
plants and flowers. Illustrated. 


Magic 

By Ellis Stanyon. This complete volume con- 
tains full and intelligible descriptions of all the 
well-known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, 
cards, flowers, etc., together with a number of 
novelties not previously produced. The tricks 
are all — performed, and but few require 
apparatus. I)lustrated. 


Flowers 
By Eben E. Rexford. Every woman loves 
flowers, but few succeed in growing them. With 
the help so clearly given in this volume, no one 
need fail. It treats mainly of indoor plants and 
flowers, those for window gardening, all about 
their selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 


Dancing 
By Marguerite Wilson. A complete instructor 
beginning with the first positions and leading up 
to the square and round dances. A full list of 
calls for square dances, the etiquette of the 
dances, and 100 figures for the german. [Illus- 
trated. 


Practical Palmistry 

By Henry Frith. Palmistry is one of the most 
popular subjects of the day. More people would 
be interested in it if they poets understood it. 
This volume furnishe’ full and trustworthy infor- 
mation on the subject, and by means of it, any one 
will be able to read character fully and accur- 
ately. Illustrated. 


Hypnotism 

By Edward H. Eidridge. A.M. There is no more 
peer form of entertainment than hypnotic ex- 
1ibitions, and wey one would like to know how 
to hypnotize. By following the simple and con- 
cise instructions in this complete manual any one 
can, with a little practice, readily learn how to 
exercise this unique and strange power. 


Law, and How to Keep 
Out of It 


By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal diffi- 
culties arise from ignorance of the minor points 
of law. This volume furnishes to the busy man 
and woman information on just such points as 
are likely to arise in every-day affairs, and thus 
forestalls them against mental worry and finan- 


cial loss. 
Colf 


By Horace Hutchinson. No one desiring to 
keep up with outdoor athletics can afford to be 
without a knowledge of Golf. This book gives a 
complete history of the game, together with in- 
structions for the selection of implements, and 
full directions for playing. A convenient glos- 
sary, together with the rules and etiquette of the 
game, is appended. 


Electricity 
By George L. Fowler. An interesting and thor- 


oughly reliable presentation of the subject for 
the amateur or skilled electrician. If you wish to 


| install an electric door bell, construct a telephone, 


wire a house, or understand the workings of a 
dynamo, this volume will furnish the required 
information, A practical book of inestimable 


| value to every one. Illustrated. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





r Theo. W. Hunt, Ph.D., Professor of En- 
glish Language and Literature in Princeton Univer- 
sity: ‘‘ Parts of it remind me of the graphic pages of 
Victor Hugo in his ‘ Les Miserables’ and ‘ Ninety- 
Three,’ and parts of it of the scenic chapters of 
Sienkiewicz in his ‘Quo Vadis.’ Here and there 
one is reminded of our American Hawthorne.”’ 


arry Thou 
ill I Come 


By GEORGE CROLY 


Introduction by Gen, Lew Wallace 


NOTEWORTHY OPINIONS FROM 
LEADING AUTHORITIES 


General Lew Wallace: 
greatest English novels,” 


Hubert H. Bancroft, the celebrated his- 
torian: “‘ Itis sublime. It occupies a unique place ; 
there is nothing else like it in literature. Such a 
book elevates and ennobles the whole realm of fic- 
tion, thus exercising a powerful influence for good.”’ 


John S. Crosby: ‘‘It is a remarkable 
work, Miltonic in execution, ranking in graphic de- 
scription, dignity of style, and loftiness of theme 
with Paradise Lost, a wonderful blending of fancy 
and fact, a noble fiction almost surcharged with the 
sublimest truth.’’ 


* One of the six 


John Bascum, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Williams College: ‘ ‘ Tarry Thou Till 1 Come’ 
is a book of bold and passionate imagination. Those 
will enjoy it with whom a fervid fancy is of more in- 
terest than a closely knit narrative. It pertains to 
events of the deepest moment.” 


Thomas C. Hall, Union Seminary, New 
York City: ‘* ‘Tarry Thou Till I Come,’ by Croly, 
deserves the fine setting it has received, and ought to 
be largely read.”’ 


F. M. Ewing, New York Post-Graduate Med- 
ical School and ae New York City: “ Permit 
me to add my word tothe thankfulness that thou- 
sands of others must feel for the magnificent edition 
which you have given us.”’ 


Professor H.W. Conn, Professor of 
Biology, Wesleyan University, Middleton, Conn.: 
“ One of the great books of English fiction. A book 
of much higher character than the ordinary line of 
fiction, the reading of which can not fail to be of 
great profit as well as entertainment.” 


George C. Lorimer, D.D., Boston: 
“Permit me to congratulate the public in the reap- 
pearance of a volume so absorbing in itself, and so 
admirably and remarkably illustrated and printed. 
The story is of thrilling interest.”’ 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Labor 
Commissioner, Washington, D. C.: ‘It is one 
of the noblest romances I have ever read, and 


must stand with the very best literature that has 
been given to the world.” 


U.S. Senator Wm. P, Frye: “The 
legend itself is a fascinating one.”’ 


Prof. A. A. Hopkins: ‘“‘Croly’s tale is 
= with an eloquence that often surprises and up- 
ts.’ 


N. Taylor Phillips, State of New York 
Assembly Chamber, Albany, N. Y.: “I consider 
‘Tarry Thou Till I Come’ an exceptionally strong 
novel which should be welcomed as tending to de- 
velop a higher taste in this variety of literature. It 
may not attract the frivolous, but the thinking are 
bound to read it with advantage.” 


Exquisitely Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 
Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 


Frontispiece in Colors, 1zmo, Cloth, 622 
Pages. Price, $1.40. 


EDITION DE LUXE 

FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
In two volumes (ina box) buckram, richly 
ornamented, deckle edges, gilt tops, exqui- 
sitely illustrated with frontispiece in colors, 
and 16 photogravures intints. Price $4.00. 





Published by 


] FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 








Indian artist. 


Mail and Express, New York: 

Apart from its interest as a contribution to our 
knowledge of Indian folk-lore, this book deserves 
notice for the genuine poetic value of the stories 
it contains. There is imagination here of a high 


Indian Legends and Stories of Fairies, Witches, 
Animals and Nature told in epic and lyric form 


Kuloéskap, the Master 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Hon. F.R.S.L., M.A. (Harvard) 
JOHN DYNELEY PRINCE, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) 











N this fascinating volume the reader follows the woodland animals in 

many marvelous experiences ; in the innermost recesses of the forests 

he finds spirit-haunted paths trodden by strange beings ; he sees gob- 
lins jump from the great rocks, and he is treated to a wealth of Indian 
legend and folk-lore, all written in simple, epic form, full of quaint humor, 
vivid description, and homely philosophy. 





Illustrating the legend of “‘ How Kuldskap was conquered by the Babe”’ 


Profusely illustrated with half-tones by F. BERKELEY Smits, ten birch bark tracings by Pror. 
Levanp, after Indian designsand a frontispiece in color by Epwin WILLARD Demina, the celebrated 


nature, the understanding that is born of life close 
to her wonder, and often a sunny humor. In the 
folk-lore of the world these Algonquin legends 
and lyrics will not stand last. Their translators 
have well earned their right to a word of hearty 
thanks, 


form, and appreciative love of the beauties of 


12mo, Cloth 
Ornamental Covers 
Illustrated 
j Price, $2.00 net 
e 4 By mail, $2.17 


_ FUNK & WAGNALLS CO, 


Publishers 
NEW YORK \ 
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ship.— The Evening Post, New York. 


The Library of Religions Poetry 


Compiled by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., and ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 





fixion, the Resurrection, death, judgment, hell, heaven, etc. 
from the Latin, Greek, German, French, and Italian. 
items of literary interest are given. Fifteen portraits. 
first lines. 





acknowledged to be the best serious poems of all ages and tongues.—_New York Tribune. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, 1,049 pp. $6.00 
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The editing of this work has been done with skill, large knowledge, faithful diligence, and fine judgment, 
as was to be expected in a work of this sort from editors of such high character and accomplished scholar- 


A collection of the best poetry of all ages and lands, including 1,888 poems, and representing 
716 authors, The work includes poems on nature; poems based on historical characters and 
events; poems of country, patriotism, home; poems relating to scriptural places, scenes, 
characters, the seasons; poems on life, God and the Trinity, praise, prayer, the Bible, Cruct- 
There are frequent translations 
Biographies of the poets and many 

Indexes of authors, subjects, and 





It is most literally a library, for it is a volume of a thousand pages, and contains what are genevally 
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Recollections 
of a Long Life 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER.  12mo, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





One Stately Assemblage of the Standard Histories of All Countries 





An Enduring Library of seventy-four handsomely bound volumes including the works 
of the master historians and covering the world. 


74 Vol mes Bought separately, the histories comprised in this splen- 
HI did set would cost $93.75. 
& 


Sent For 


We offer them to LITERARY 
DiceEst readers at half the regular price and on the easy 


Price Cut 





- 
{ 


. 
payment plan. Only 2,000 sets were ever made. Less in Half 
€ than 1,000 SETS can be offered to Digest readers. 
These go at $50 per set. Only $1 down, $3 per month ($45forcash). For4 leather edition see be- | 


low. You may return it if unsatisfactory. Sent on Approval—Satisfaction Guaranteed. 4 


THE HISTORY o* NATION 


74 Handsome Volumes. This Cut Shows Just Half the Set. 


Gibbon, Green, Guizot, Prescott, 
Grote, Murray, Hildrith, Griffis, etc. | 


cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50 net (postage, 
ir cts.). Also an edition de luxe, $3.00 net 
(postage, 24 Cts.). 


Help and 
Good Cheer 


A GIFT BOOK 
By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER. Hand- 


somely printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00 net 
(postage, 7 Cts.). 


The Rolfe 




















The extraordinary value of the works included in this stately li- i 
brary will be immediately appreciated from a glance over the titles | 
and authors. In them you have one orderly, attractive history of 1 
the whole world told-by the world’s greatest historians. 
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TITLES 
The History of England 
The History of 


AUTHORS Vols 


John Richard Green, M.A 
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pa ns 7 : . 6 
Edited by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. This The United States Richard Hildreth — 2 
edition : the — copyrighted edition, with Sead mao ape William Elliot Griffis, A.M. 
Dr. Rolte’s full notes. , ‘ pa © a : 6 
In — og oe Bm volumes, net, go cents, The Nn. op mata hmm RSM 2 \ 
gp veramnes, bones, at, 096.40. “4 ” of China John Francis Davis. F.R.S. 3 
The Conquest of Mexico William H. Prescott rs 
. ? e The History of Palestine Rev. H. H. Milman 
Valid Objections voueg? 
eo FPR ere regen Netherlanés Thomas Colley Gratton i 
' The History of Germany Charlton T. Lewis rs 
to So-called + cg of Spain Dunham ° 
EINE LITT ET The Story of the Boers} C. W. Van Der Hoogt,and j; 
Ch ” * The Policy of Mediation | Montagu White 
Scandinavia. is : 
ristian Science | |°BNEDETA. A HIeCOFy OF narew Creichton, LL.D. 9 
Norway . & Henry Wheaton, LL.D. ~ 
By REV. ANDREW F. UNDERHILL. 12mo — The History of Egypt Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, e 4 
cloth, 50 cts. net; paper, 25 cts. net. (123d , » D.C.L., F.R.S., ete. 2 q 
thousand.) "= = of France M. Guizot 8 t 
- — of Greece George Grote - 
comin iaates British India Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. 1 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0 New York , . ; and other authorities 3 
°9 oho renonomemeRRIET nr A History of the Italian ae De Si ii 
Republics * C. L. De Sismondi 1 
The History of Ireland W. C. Taylor, A.B. 2 
“4 of Persia James B. Frazer 1 
oe of Poland James Fletcher 1 
The Conquest of Peru William H. Prescott 2 
cape sar The History of Russia Alfred Rambaud 2 
A Brilliant, Artistic Story ee of Scotland William Robertson, D.D 1 
** Here is the touch of the artist, nervous, brilliant, The History of 


at once delicate and strong = s 
lives and glows,’’—The London Times. 


LOVE AND THE 
SOUL HUNTERS 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


“ The author’s art is exercised with pecu- 
liar delicacy and effect. Every page is 
rich in these little touches, the little half- 
lights and suggestions which reflect not so 
much the practised as the instinctively skil- 
ful hand."—The New York Tribune. 


very speech 


Full of Daintiness and Sparkle 











Switzerland Lardner 1 


Hon. JOHN C. CARLISLE, 

ex-Secretary of the Treasury, says: The work is equal 
in every respect to the representations made by the pub- 
lishers. It really constitutes an historical library and will 
be of great and permanent value not only to students, but 
to all who may have occasion to investigate particular 
facts in the annals of the various nations of the world.” 


Hon. DAVID B. HILL, 

ex-Governor of the State of New York, says: I have 
received from you the seventy-four (74) volumes of your 
‘History of Nations’ as per my order heretofore given. 
I find them to be a very valuable addition, and take 
pleasure in commending them to the consideration of all 
readers of history. No library, public or private, can 
well be regarded as complete without them.” 

Hon. FRANKLIN MURPHY, 

Governor of New Jersey, says: “I have received the 
History of Nations, and am pleased with it. The entire 
seventy-four volumes are by standard authors, and 
form a valuable addition to my library.” 


A HANDSOME LIBRARY 


The books are 12mo in size, bound in the finest grade of 
crash buckram, and the text is printed on a fine grade of 


























-— “* The daintiness and sparkle of her work are indis- | | wat er- marked laid paper. Deckle edges, gilt tops. ; The 
putable.’—The New York Times. work is illustrated with several hundred engravings and 
} photogravures, the latter being printed on —— oe 
i paper. We have alimited number of sets bound in ele- 
Captures and Captivates Her Readers | gant half leather which we offer below at a very tempt- 
‘Mrs. Craigie captures, captivates, and keeps her | ing price. 
readers."—Indianapolis Sentinel, SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON TO US TO-DAY 
It is Mrs. Craigie’s Masterpiece A LIBRARY OF NATIONS Inspection Coupon 
_ This story, in general cleverness, in characteriza- AMERICAN LIBRARY SociETY, 92 Centre St., New York 
tion, and in grasp, is easily the best thing that Mrs. Gentlemen ; 1 enclose $1 for which you will please send me 
ig Craigie has done.’’- -Evening Sun, New York. | on approval the complete set of “The History of Nations” 
| (74 volumes) bound in . (state whether buckram 
d . . | or half leather). If satisfactory I agree to send you $4 within 
S, You Can Not Skip a Line five days after receipt of the books and to pay you the remain- 
:. “7 i ing balance ($45 for the buckram edition, $60 for the half 
1- here is hardly a page that does not sparkle with leather edition) in monthly instalments of $3 until settled in 
at least one clever saying. You can not skip it be- | | full. It is understood that you are to retain title to the books 
- Cause you read with enjoyment.”—Morning Post. till I shall have completed payment for them. If not satis- 
ly P ‘ 7 factory, ! agree to notify you within five days, and hold the 
d books subject to your order. 
i2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50, NAME 
Postpaid. At all Bookstores ADDRESS : 
| $ Kae? 10 per cent. discount for cash in one payment. 
. —— a 5 
Funk & Wagnalls Company Pubs NewYork The Set occupies 90 inches of shelf room AMERICAN LIBRARY SOCIETY 
, "9 Total Weight of Set 100 pounds 92 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Special Christmas Edition Delivered for Only $2 Down 


We provide Lirerary Dicest Readers with This invaluable present is placed within 
a royal gift, the greatest literary master- reach of all LirerarRy DIGEsT Readers 
piece of the age, in our special by the easy payment plan. — It will 
holiday edition of the great 
Standard Dictionary with 
many 


Exclusive 
Features 









The 
New York 
Herald says: 











“It is admirable from every 
point of view. It is the most satis- 
factory and most complete dictionary yet 
printed.” 


Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The text of the Special Christmas Edition is identical with that of the latest 
Subscription Edition. Sold Exclusively by Subscription, and containing features 
provided only in the Subscription Edition. 










be delivered to any address in 
time for Christmas for the 
payment down of only 
$2 and the balance 
$2 a month, or 
about 

6 Cents 
a Day 




















Has the Funk & Wagnalls STANDARD DICTIONARY been so highly honored in all countries ? 
Did the late Queen of England order it for the royal library at Windsor ? 
Did the President of France pre- 
Did the Sultan of Turkey confer 
Have nearly all the world’s 
Have many experts of 
the Standard Dic- 
WHY have professors of all the great 
its superiority ? 
WHY have the press and public of the 
in giving highest praise to the Funk 
WHY is the sale of the Funk & Wag- 
approaching a half million copies ? 


sent a Sevres Vase to the Publishers ? 
a decoration in honor of the Standard? 
great rulers procured this Dictionary ? 
the United States Government declared 
tionary their favorite authority ? 

Universities and Colleges proclaimed 












whole English-speaking world joined 
& Wagnalls Standard Dictionary? 
nalls Standard Dictionary rapidly 







BECAUSE It is the most conveni- 


ent dictionary for prac- 


2 % ( ‘ Ty “TiC A RY J 
BECAUSE It contains 80,000 more rN NAR ; Py tical use, the most common me aning 
words than any other st LANGUABE ENGLICH T ANCUAGI of of the word bei ing given first ; then in 
Dictionary of the English language— their order, the rarer and obsolete 
179,000 more than any single-volume meanings. The etymology is given last. 
ieti € Se € 2 ’ © 
dictionary—in all 304,000 vocabulary The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, says: 
terms. ‘**This simple change is so admirable, so truly 
opular, that it is astounding it has never 
n thought of and put into play before.”’ 


di S Ss 4 oS £ 
BECAUSE Dis puted pelling: and 


pronunciations have 
been dealt with by the leading philol- 
ogists and masters of English in the 
American, English, Canadian, Austra- 
lian and Indian Universities. 









The Sun, New York, says: ‘*‘ As regards its 
vocabulary, this dictionary far surpasses all 
of its rivais.”’ 


BECAUSE It is a work through- 


out of 250 of the world’s 
leading scholars and specialists in all 
departments of knowledge. 


The Critic, New York, says: ‘‘ No diction- 
ary ever had so many or so able editors.” 


BECAUSE A new and valuable 


system of group indexes 
enables anyone to find thousands of 
words and definitions in the Arts ; 
wr : Rear words has been, for the first time, reduced to a 
Trades, Sciences, etc., that otherwise aiheseiiiin wreinen 
could not be located except by one : 


already familiar with them. Cut Showing the Binding of the The Atheneum, London. says: * 
Special Christmas Edition is systematic and satisfactory.” 
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The New York Observer says: ‘So thoroughly 
have disputed spellings and coaienabat ons been dealt 
with that we have a& consensus of the best judgment 
of the English-speaking world.” 


BECAUSE The proper use of capitals has been 


indicated, and the compounding of 
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The treatment of compounds 





BECAUSE It is the best guide to the correct use of words in English speech and writing ; giving tens of thousands of nice 
discriminations in the meanings of words ; explaining and illustrating the use of prepositions ; correcting faults 


pronunciation and diction, and presenting accurately and intelligibly the standard of English speech as used in the 
most refined circles. 


Features of the Special Christmas Edition 


This edition is specially bound in rich, durable, three-quarter morocco, marbled edges, 
especially burnished, and in two convenient volumes. If you would like to have 
the name of the person to whom you are to give the 
Dictionary stamped on the covers in gold letters and will 
send us the name, we will have it stamped without 
charge. The text is identical with that of the 
latest Subscription Edition, containing the 
very latest words and terms. 







Join 
the 
Christmas 
Club 


You needn’t feel the cost 
of this magnificent gift, for we 
give youll months in which to 
pay for it; you have to pay only 
$2.00 a month. (The price of the Gift 
Edition is $24.) Sign the coupon opposite. 
Send it to us at once with $2.00. The second 







Literary 
Digest 
Christmas Club 
Coupon 


Fonx & WaGNALLs Company, 
Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $2.00 for which you will 
send to the address below a copy of the Special 
Christmas Edition of the Standard Dictionary in 
time for Christmas, I agree to pay the balance of the 
price, $22, in monthly instalments of $2.00 each. 
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